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EDITORIAL 


AM afraid I shall have to return this month to 

the discussion provoked by the action of the Decca 
Company in publishing records of Sir Henry Wood 
and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra at half-a-crown. 


Mr. Rimington, in the November number of 
Rimington’s Review, presents the dealer’s point of view, 
and in doing so misrepresents my own, either because 
I failed to make that point of view perfectly clear or 
because he is looking at the questions too exclusively 
from the position of the dealer with a clientele of 
connoisseurs. 

‘“‘ Thirteen years of editing THE GRAMOPHONE have 
not sufficed to teach Mr. Mackenzie the essential truth 
of the art and the business for which his paper caters. 
As a successful popular novelist he naively imagines 
that it is possible to measure musical taste and the 
musical public by the foot rule that suffices for the 
casual reading public, and that the problems of the 
gramophone dealer are identical with those of the 
bookseller. The main and vital difference between 
cheap books and cheap records seems completely to 
have escaped him. The novel conveys exactly the 
same thoughts, impressions and excitements to its 
readers whether it is printed with hand-set type on 
hand-made paper and bound in vellum or run off on 
a monotype setting on the cheapest newsprint. The 
type of paper and even the skill of the setter make no 
difference as long as all the letters are there in the order 
the author intended. If records were but printed 
scores, his analogy would hold good ; but they are not. 
Music, and in this argument records are synonymous 
with music, depends on a hundred factors that never 
enter the novelist’s head. Let Mr. Mackenzie ponder 
for a moment what he would feel if his works were 
submitted to the treatment that a composer’s works 
are bound to suffer on cheap records; if the balance 
between incidents were distorted, if the delicate greens 
and fawns that a passage of his prose is intended to 
suggest were altered to heavy olive and thick muddy 
brown, if the very details that showed his mastery 
of style and brilliance of characterisation were so 
obscured as to be unnoticeable. 

“To quote Sir Henry’s testimonial is quite beside 
the point, since we can all hear for ourselves that even 
if these records give Sir Henry ‘intense artistic 
satisfaction ’ they are not invariably true to orchestral 
colour, neither is the balance of parts all that it should 
be . . . people who want that sort of thing get it from 
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the wireless for nothing. . . . Before the days of wireless 
gramophone users were glad to have any sort of 
performance of great music in their homes—but those 
days are past and the public that buys records is a 
public of intelligent people who want the best possible 
performance recorded in the best possible way— 
which cannot be provided by Decca or any other 
company at half-a-crown for a twelve-inch record 
unless they have a private subsidy. 


‘*'We have been able to build up and maintain the 
Rimington, Van Wyck service because the six-shilling 
record of good music allows us a margin upon which 
we can keep complete stock, audition rooms, and an 
expert staff. The half-crown record allows no such 
margin, and if our clients ever schooled themselves to 
put up with the sort of records of good music which 
can be manufactured and sold for half-a-crown they 
would also have to expect a falling-off in all dealers’ 
service. And Mr. Mackenzie is pathetically blind when 
he thinks that three times the sale of half-crown 
records would compensate the dealer. Three times 
the number of records means three. times the staff, 
three times the filing space for records: in short, 
three times the overheads. 

“The future of the gramophone record lies, not in 
cheap records to meet the demands of the uncritical 
masses, but the best performances of great music 
which the greatest artists of the world can give... . 
If the discerning public were to go over to half-a-crown 
records it would mean good-bye within a year to all 
hope of any new or unfamiliar works on the gramophone 
and the death of the gramophone record within three 
years....” 

I have quoted Mr. Rimington in extenso, and it will be 
observed that he avoids any attempt to answer my 
chief contention, which is the desirableness of pub- 
lishing cheap reprints of existing records of great 
music performed by great artists. It is true I defended 
the experiment of publishing a popular conductor 
like Sir Henry Wood at a popular price, but Mr. 
Rimington forgets that I was willing to contemplate 
raising the prices of new recordings by star artists. 
I cannot for the life of me see how the publication of 
a standard work like Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
performed in a popular style and issued at a popular 
price is going to affect the business of a dealer like 
himself. If his clients, thanks to his initiative and 
enthusiasm, are willing to pay the additional amount 
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necessary to secure recordings issued abroad before 
they are issued in this country, that is surely a proof 
of their willingness to pay for the best provided such a 
best can wear an exclusive air. But will Mr. Rimington 
argue that his skilful and specialised business in 
Cranbourn Street is typical of the average gramophone 
shop all over the country ? Is it not the case that a 
business like his is almost unique ? If there were a 
Rimington, Van Wyck shop doing business like his 
in every large town in the country it would not be 
possible for Mr. E. M. Ginn to write and tell me that 
the number of subscribers in this country to the 
Anthologie Sonore is at present forty-nine. These 
records cost 8s. 6d. apiece, and the only reason I can 
fancy for their not selling is their expensiveness. How 
comes it that the French, who are a much less gramo- 
phonic nation than ourselves, can support an enterprise 
like this, and we cannot? The only answer, unflattering 
though it may be to our self-esteem, is that the French 
have much better taste than ourselves. Not that I 
ever had any illusions in this matter, but I should like 
to rub it into those musical propagandists who spend 
their time buttering up the average listener’s belief 
in his right to be considered an intelligent being. 


The last two records of the Anthologie Sonore were 
radiantly beautiful. One was Francois Couperin’s 
second Concert Royale played by three viols and a 
harpsichord. These “ Concerts” were performed at 
the Little Chamber concerts which Louis XIV made 
Couperin arrange every Sunday, and almost all of 
which he personally attended. The other record was 
of Madame Pauline Aubert playing some fantastically 
beautiful pieces by William Byrd and Giles Farnaby 
on the virginal. Is there nothing I can say that will 
make people understand what they are missing by 
neglecting these records of healing music in this 
distracting time of ours? I repeat that the only cause 
I can find for the neglect of such an enterprise in this 
country is the inability of the people who would enjoy 
such music to find the necessary money for what they 
have to consider a musical luxury. If Mr. Rimington 
be right in his prophecy about the future of the gramo- 
phone record—and I think that his prophecy may well 
be right—we shall get back to the days when music 
was a preserve for the wealthy, with this difference, 
that any popular curiosity about music which may 
continue to exist will be gratified from time to time 
over the wireless. 


Mr. Rimington, in his anxiety to handicap me with 
an analogy which I never drew, claims that the 
printing and format of a book make no difference to 
its effect on the reader. In passing I may remark that 
this is not quite true, but even were it always and 
completely true, it could not affect my contention 
about cheap reprints. It would be a mistake for a 
great ecording company like H.M.V. to issue a cheap 
reprint of one of their standard recordings on inferior 
material. The most they could do would be to affix 
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a cheaper label to such reprints, and if I were told 
authoritatively that it was impossible to produce even 
with diminished royalties a reprint record at an 
economic price I should have to bow my head. I have 
not been told this yet ; but I have been told by men 
on the production side of the gramophone that the real 
obstacle to giving my scheme a try is the attitude of the 
dealers, and Mr. Rimington has done us a service by 
that frank expression of his opinion which I have 
quoted. Yet surely a dealer like himself could decide 
to have nothing to do with cheap reprints without in 
the least disturbing the normal course of his business, 
which would be to find customers for the original 
editions. You do not buy old volumes of Everyman’s 
Library at Sotheby’s, or even at Hatchard’s. Although 
Mr. Rimington is so sure that there is no useful analogy 
to be drawn between books and records, I still think 
it can be sustained up to a point. 


For a long time, the recording companies financed 
their grand experiment of publishing good music by 
the number of records of bad music they were able 
to sell. Mr.-Rimington is probably not familiar with 
the earliest numbers of THe Gramopuone, but it 
would be worth his while to study them and learn 
something of the struggles to get that good music 
for whose future he is so rightly jealous, and of whose 
existence he has made such praiseworthy use. Wireless 
during the last ten years has exercised a gradually 
increasing influence hostile to the sale of popular 
records. But if it has affected the sales of records of 
good music at all its influence has been beneficial, and 
one must believe that with the diffusion of musical 
culture the demand for records of good music will 
increase. People like Mr. Rimington who depend for 
their livelihood upon the existence of connoisseurs 
with the means to gratify their taste should remember 
that the supply of connoisseurs will have to be main- 
tained, and that there are hundreds of connoisseurs at 
present whose lack of means prevents the gratification 
of their taste. These people are all potential ambassa- 
dors for good music and they deserve the credentials 
that a library of cheap reprints will give them. The 
enterprise of the Decca Company in publishing classics 
performed under a popular conductor would have been 
superfluous if those classics had been available in cheap 
reprints. In a review of Beethoven’s Second Concerto 
played by Schnabel with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Malcolm Sargent which has 
just been published by H.M.V. in an album of four 
discs, Rimington’s Review asks if the Emperor 
Concerto could not be re-recorded “at this quality.” 
Is it conceivable that H.M.V. could contemplate re- 
recording Schnabel’s performance of the Emperor 
Concerto published hardly three years ago and expect 
a rewarding sale ? But if Schnabel could be persuaded 
to let his existing recording be published as a cheap 
reprint a new recording might be justified. In the same 
number of Rimington’s Review, in a criticism of the 
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Columbia album of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
performed by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Vienna State Opera Chorus under Felix 
Weingartner, readers are exhorted to get rid of their 
old recording of the Ninth Symphony and obtain this 
one. To carry out this advice—and it is very sound 
advice—will cost 48s., and those who have just spent 
48s. on acquiring the H.M.V. album of Stokowski 
conducting the Ninth Symphony may hesitate. I 
maintain that the man who is able and willing to spend 
money like this in order to obtain the best possible 
recording of a major work would not grudge spending 
even a pound extra on either recording. As things are, 
there must be at this moment a good many people who 
after finding with difficulty the money for the H.M.V. 
version of the Ninth Symphony now wish they had 
waited a little longer and kept their money for the 
_ Columbia version, of the publication of which so soon 
after the other they were not allowed to have the 
faintest inkling. Perhaps Mr. Rimington will allow 
my naivety to be my excuse for suggesting that the 
example of the publishers in issuing spring and autumn 
lists of forthcoming books might be followed by the 
recording companies to the advantage of the record- 
buying public. In the old days before the amalgamation 
this secrecy about the future was intelligible, but in the 
present state of affairs this jack-in-the-box method of 
publication is not treating the record-buying public 
fairly. 

I hope that in a future number of Rimington’s Review 
Mr. Rimington will state the case against the cheap 
reprint. His arguments against cheap records of the 
best music are a waste of his time so far as I am 
concerned, because I am entirely in agreement with 
him that a general reduction in prices would be fatal 
to the high standard set by the gramophone. The 
publication at a popular price of certain popular 
works like the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven is a 
reasonable policy, but I see no advantage in publishing 
such a work as Bliss’s Clarinet Quintet at half-a-crown 
a disc. No price could make this composition a popular 
piece of music, and failure to sell it at half-a-crown 
a disc will afford no test of the value of the Decca 
experiment. 


Mensis Mirabilis 


_Looking back over the hundred and fifty months 
since the first number of Taz Gramopuong, I cannot 
recall one which produced such a wealth of splendid 
recordings as this month of November in which I am 
writing. 

First of all there is the Schubert Quintet in C major 
superbly played and recorded by the Pro Arte Quartet 
with Anthony Pini as second ’cello. This quintet, 
written in the last year of Schubert’s short life, remained 
unheard and unknown until the composer had lain 
twenty-two years in the grave. It is one of the greatest 
pieces of chamber music ever written—indeed, perhaps 
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the greatest piece of chamber music ever written—and 
the astounding thing about it is that, although the 
sublime beauty of it is apparent at a first hearing to the 
man with any kind of cultivated musical taste, with 
each successive hearing the sublime beauty of it be- 
comes always more apparent. To my ears the adagio 
of the second movement is the loveliest melody dis- 
covered by mortality. We hear a faint indication of 
it in the variations of the “‘ Death and the Maiden ” 
Quartet, but when Schubert wrote this adagio he was 
already so near to death himself that it almost seems, 
as we listen, that he is looking beyond this world and 
actually perceiving the life of the world to come. I hope 
when I lie upon my own death-bed I may pass from this 
small green world of ours to the sound of that melody. 
And the whole Quintet is a succession of moments of 
seraphic music. The first movement is only a breath 
less lovely than the second, indeed to many it is even 
lovelier. What composer after such a first half would 
not have let down his listeners with the scherzo and 
presto? And what composer after such a scherzo and 
presto could have produced such an exquisite fourth 
movement ? Some time ago Columbia offered a prize 
for finishing the Unfinished Symphony. I wonder 
what contemporary composers would have made an 
attempt to finish this Quintet in C major if Schubert had 
left behind no more than the first two movements! 
The thousands and thousands of listeners who have 
been ravished by the first two movements of the 
Unfinished Symphony could have their senses ravished 
as exquisitely by the first two movements of this 
Quintet if they would have the faith to secure records 
of them for themselves. I am anxious to give some 
reader who cannot afford to buy the five discs that 
make up this wonderful album a chance to secure them, 
and so to the reader who sends me by January 10th the 
best essay on his first experience of some famous piece 
of music we will give this album of the Schubert Quintet 
in C major. But please note that, in order to save time, 
the essays for this contribution should be sent to me 
at Suidheachan, Isle of Barra, Outer Hebrides. The 
length should not exceed 800 words, and may be as 
short as the writers choose. 


I have alluded already to the H.M.V. Album of 
Schnabel in the Second Piano Concerto of Beethoven. 
which was the only one of the five left unrecorded, 
As music it is perfectly plain-sailing, and it has the 
advantage of the wonderful advance which recording 
has recently made. It is a less interesting work than 
the First Concerto, and was actually itself the first that 
Beethoven wrote. Yet what a month when one has to 
pass over thus casually the first recording of a Beethoven 
Piano Concerto, and that by Schnabel, because the 
same month brings us the first three of Beethoven’s 
Violin Sonatas played by Kreisler and Franz Rupp! 
We are so used to hearing Kreisler’s tone and technique 
and temperament expended on airy ten-inch trifles 
that we are apt to forget nowadays what a supreme 
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interpreter he is. These three early violin sonatas form 
the first volume of the Beethoven Violin Sonata 
Society, and I take it that we may expect all the 
violin sonatas from Kreisler and this charmingly 
sympathetic partner at the piano. May I express 
a hope that the Violoncello Sonatas be added, per- 
formed by a violoncellist of the same status as Kreisler. 
The three Sonatas included in the first album are the 
three of Opus 12, in D major, in A major and in E flat 
major, which were written about the same time as the 
first three piano sonatas. The tender grace with which 
Kreisler plays them is incomparable, and yet even as 
I write “incomparable” I remember an old ten-inch 
record of his of one of Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 
Words—The May Breeze. These three sonatas cool the 
spirit like a May breeze. 


Then there is the Columbia Choral Symphony on 
eight discs which I feel fairly safe in calling much the 
best performance and recording of this mighty work, 
particularly of the choral part. I still think that no 
recording as yet approaches the performance of this 
symphony under Koussevitzky I once heard at Queen’s 
Hall—of the orchestral part, that is to say—but 
allowance has to be made for the difference between 
a recorded and an actual performance. I daresay we 
may hope soon to have the Seventh Symphony up-to- 
date. 


But not even yet are the wonders of this mensis 
mirabilis exhausted. Stokowski has added to his 
arrangements of excerpts from Tristan and Gotter- 
ddémmerung a most ingenious arrangement of excerpts 
from the Valkyrie on four twelve-inch H.M.V. discs. 
These include by far the best Ride we have yet had, but 
I have enjoyed most of the other Wotans on gramo- 
phone records better than Lawrence Tibbett. It is not 
his singing which displeases me so much as his lack of 
any real dramatic power. He cannot convey emotion, 
at any rate not the emotion which this supreme farewell 
ought to convey. 


Gli Uccelli is an engaging scrap-book by Ottorino 
Respighi made up of old musical compositions about 
various birds. The result played by the Brussels Royal 
Conservatoire Orchestra under Defauw on two twelve- 
inch light-blue Columbia discs is most delightful. Has 
any film company thought of commissioning Respighi to 
write a musical film, or is that a question which betrays 
my remoteness from the cinema world? Gli Uccelli 
deserves a big popular success. It is just as obviously 
pictorial as works like ‘“‘ In a Monastery Garden,” but 
about twenty times as good. Another fine Columbia 
record this month is Berlioz’s Funeral March for the 
last scene of Hamlet, played by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty. It is 
extraordinary that such a really noble Funeral March 
should be so little known. It would be splendidly 
effective before the entrance of Fortinbras, with 
Horatio to give the cue—‘‘ Why does the drum come 
hither ? ” 
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From Decca came a delicious Mozart Piano Concerto 
(E flat, K449) played by Kathleen Long and the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra on three twelve-inch discs at half-a- 
crown apiece. I have already alluded to the Clarinet 
Quintet of Bliss played by the Griller String Quartet 
with Frederic Thurston. I shall have to make myself 
more familiar with this work before I try to reach 
an opinion about it. It is recorded on four discs at 
half-a-crown. 


Those who can recall as a magical experience seeing 
for the first time the Ballet of Les Sylphides before the 
war will be so grateful to H.M.V. for giving them the 
music on three twelve-inch plum discs that they will 
not grumble too much at the rather dull orchestration 
and the rather heavy-handed performance of the music 
of this light-footed ballet by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. They will sit 
back and close their eyes and dream that they see again: 
those exquisite ballerinas floating airily about the 
moonlit stage to the strains of Chopin’s waltzes and 
preludes, nocturnes and mazurkas. I wonder if Dr. 
Sargent himself saw Les Sylphides at Covent Garden 
before the war ? If he had, would he not have waved 
his baton more dreamily? 


No doubt the purists will decide that Elisabeth 
Schumann had no business to sing the Sandman’s Song 
from Hansel and Gretel to a pianoforte accompaniment 
by Ernest Lush, and still less business to turn herself 
into two voices to sing the “‘ Evening Prayer” duet. 
Nevertheless, the result is so enchanting that I for 
one shall not mind how many such “ inartistic ” 
records she makes. And after all, when so many 
orchestral accompaniments are written up for songs 
that were originally written for the piano, it is at any 
rate poetic justice to find the piano ousting the 
orchestra for a change. I wonder who the singers were 
who I heard as a boy when Humperdinck’s opera 
was first produced in England ? Perhaps some well- 
informed reader will tell me. It is strange to look back 
over some forty years, and think of Hansel and Gretel 
as an exciting entertainment that was nearly ruined 
by unintelligible and excessive music! Would con- 
temporary children familiar with the gramophone and 
wireless think the music splendid, and the fairy tale 
itself an old-fashioned mistake ? 


Not even yet have I mentioned anything like all 
the good records of this month, but I have space for 
only one more, and that is a superb piece of fooling 
by Elsie and Doris Waters on a ten-inch Columbia 
disc (FB1169). The Coronation Girls is worthy of 
Marie Lloyd at her most impudent best. Get this 
record for a Christmas party and shock grandpapa and 
grandmamma. 


To everybody a very happy and a very merry 
Christmas. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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RUSSIAN MUSIC—1. The Records anda Little History 


by RICHARD HOLT 


Y original idea for the second part of this article was to 

tell the history of Russia simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of its music, but after putting the idea into practice 
I found, owing to the fact that the first half of the story is all 
history and little music, the result was one which, though it 
might be welcome to those in search of euthanasia, would 
probably weary the general reader. A second obstacle was 
the impossibility of dealing with so vast a subject in less than 
fifty articles, and as editors 
frown on such thoroughness 
I did not care to emulate 
Oliver Twist. 

There are two opinions, I 
think, as to whether music is 
made more enjoyable by a 
knowledge of history and the 
composer, many finding that 
a symphony or concerto is 
self-sufficient and needs nothing 
but itself for perfect apprecia- 
tion. Others, including myself, 
believe that acquaintance with 
a country’s history and the 
life of the composer provide 
a background which intensifies 
appreciation and enlarges the 
meaning of the music. Person- 
ally, I am unable to understand 
how it is possible for anyone, 
say, to listen to the music of 
Sibelius and not want to know 
something about Finland and 
Sibelius himself. However, 
here is not the place to discuss 
the question further, but the 
present spate of books on 
musical subjects would seem 
to indicate a general desire of 
the kind referred to, though 
not necessarily so, as there is 
a spate of books on every 
subject under the sun. 

The history of Russia is a 
fascinating one, as engrossing 
as a novel by a novelist, and 
particularly in the case of 
Russian music is the history 
of the country intermingled 
with its music. Most histories 
of Russia, for example, start 
at a period about 500 B.c., when the southern littoral of Russia 
adjoining the Black Sea was occupied by the Scythians, a 
nomadic and agricultural tribe of people who traded with their 
neighbours the Greeks. For knowledge about the Scythians 
we are greatly indebted—though all may not be conscious of 
the debt !—to Herodotus the famous Greek historian. Other 
information has been obtained through archaeological dis- 
coveries in the south of Russia, and amongst them was the 
tomb of a Syrian king, in which a stringed musical instrument 
was found. The Hermitage Museum in Petrograd contains a 
Grecian gold vase, dug up in a tomb near Kerch, and another 
discovered near the river Dnieper, both of which depict 
Scythian life, and they reveal the interesting fact that the 
Scythians possessed many identical personal characteristics, 
such as long hair and beards, that they dressed similarly and 
broke in and bridled their horses in the same way as the 
inhabitants of the same regions in nineteenth-century Russia. 


Property of M. P. Belaiev 





BALAKIREV (1836-1910) 


from © Studies in Russian Music” 
by Gerald Abraham (publisher, William Reeves) 


On turning to Russian music we find a brilliant work by 
Prokofiev, Scythian Suite, unfortunately unrecorded and 
never played, which gives a vivid glimpse into the nature of 
Scythian character. But there is another work which goes 
back even further, namely Stravinsky’s masterpiece, the 
Rite of Spring, of which happily two recordings exist. The 
basis of the work is the pagan idea of spring as a rejuvenescence 
of the earth, and the music embodies in sound the physical 
processes of nature’s reawaken- 
ing. No nation has led an 
existence so inseparable from 
the earth and nature as Russia 
with its countless peasants 
drawing life from the soil by 
onerous, almost penal, labour. 
In the Rite of Spring is felt 
with full force this inseparable 
union of man and earth. The 
Philadelphia version, H.M.V. 
D1919~—22, is an impressive one, 
and the better recording. The 
first theme (bassoon and other 
wood-wind) echoes a past be- 
yond memory and evokes a 
picture of the earth, matri- 
archal, yet inspiring fear and 
wonder in primitive man, who 
credited all natural phenomena 
to the Thunder God, Perun, 
the deity of Slav mythology. 
Even up to the end of last 
century the White - Russian 
peasant would invoke the name 
of Perun. Side 2 brings us the 
human element; and the in- 
exorable stamping rhythm and 
the subsequent crowded 
orchestral canvas of whirling 
fragments of sound give us 
primitive, worshipping man. 
The Russian painter Roerich 
designed the scenery and cos- 
tumes for the first performance 
of the Rite of Spring, and in 
his work generally he was the 
portrayer in the art of this 
archaic conception ; those who 
have seen the ballet or any 
pictures of his will easily 
imagine a fitting world for the 
enactment of the ceremonies and the music described. The 
Columbia version by a Paris orchestra, under Stravinksy 
himself, is naturally authoritative but less effective (owing to 
the recording), but if both versions cannot be managed, I 
think the Philadelphia much the better choice. 

In the year A.D. 400 we find the Slavs first mentioned and 
Russian history, till A.D. 892, is chiefly concerned with the 
emergence of the Slav peoples from amidst a ruck of belligerent 
peoples such as the Goths, Huns, Avars, Ugrians, Khazars, 
} »cheniegs, our friends the Polovtsians and the Tartars, who 
c...quered Russia in 1238 and exercised sway over the inhabit- 
an. for over 200 years (though the latter case falls, of course, 
outsic » the period mentioned). Prior to this invasion we 
get anc ‘hor interesting instance of the illumination of history 
by the nusic of Russia, as the defeat suffered by Prince 
Igor at the ands of the Polovtsians about 1185 was made 
the subject of an epic poem which is the theme of Borodino’ 
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opera. There are many records from Prince Igor, of which 
the following are outstanding: H.M.V. D1210, Overture 
(Coates), this is the only recording and a good one ; Prince 
Igor’s great aria, EL8 (Yourenieff, v.g.); Khan Konchak’s 
Aria DB1104*, v.g.; also Kaidanoff (slightly fuller version 
with Igor’s two-line reply, EL9, v.g.); Prince Galitsky’s 
song, DA891 (Chaliapine, exc.) ; Yaroslavna’s Aria, DB1204 
(Nina Kochitz, v. beautiful) ; Prince Vladimir’s Aria, Parlo. 
E11251 (Rosing, v.g. though with piano—Col. LX396, 
Kullman, g. with orchestra, but in German; the Rosing 
is preferable as it is sung with true Russian feeling) ; March 
of the Polovtsi, DB1683 (Coates and London Symphony 
Orchestra, v.g.) ; Ballet Music, Col. LX369-70 (Beecham and 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, v.g.), and H.M.V. D1528 
(Coates and London Symphony Orchestra, more barbaric and 
Russian). 


We must go back to A.D. 862 for the founding of the Russian 
nation by virtue of an event which with the passage of time 
has assumed the quality of a legend. Nestor, the Russian 
chronicler, relates that the Slavs and Finns, living in disorder, 
issued an invitation to the Varangians or Scandinavians to 
‘*‘come and reign over us, for our land is great and rich but 
there is no order among us.’’ Accordingly three brothers, 
Rurik, Sineus and Truvor, obligingly accepted and settled 
in Slav territory. The probable truth, however, is that they 
came as invaders, or in modern parlance empire-builders, 
rather than by invitation. Authentic Russian history dates 
from this event. An early Russian composer, Verstovsky, 
took an episode from this time for his opera Askold’s Tomb 
(Askold being one of those who. came over with Rurik ; he 
was murdered by Oleg, the successor of Rurik), and this opera 
is of interest because it created a furore in the year 1835, 
a year previous to the important. date of 1836, when Glinka 
with his Life for the Tsar created the first truly Russian 
masterpiece. There are few records from it: Chaliapine sings 
the aria, They guess the truth (Iyan‘ Soussanin, a patriotic 

t, leads the invading Poles astray in the forest), on 
H.M.V. DB622 (Historic Catalogue), a fine record made in 
his prime, and on EK36 is a Mazurka and March played by a 
small orchestra and a short Selection on AL838 (Balalaika 
Orchestra). This is poor representation of a work which is 
an important landmark in Russian musical history, but 
pending the arrival of that quite incredible conception, a 
millionaire Glinka enthusiast, we are not likely to have more 
records. Russlan and Ludmila, his next opera, fares rather 
better, the attractive little Overture being well performed 
on Parlo. R1631; Chaliapine sings the blustering Farlaf’s 
Rondo on DB1530 and Kaidanov on EL9, both excellent ; 
while Yourenieff on EL8 gives a fine rendering of Russlan’s 
Aria. Other noteworthy Glinka records are : the beautiful song 
Doubt, DB1469 (Chaliapine); Hlegy on EK61 (Kaktin) ; 
Midnight Review, a dramatic song on DB933 (Chaliapine) ; 
and the brilliant orchestral Kamarinskaya on D1856 (Coates 
and London Symphony Orchestra), a fine record: of this work 
Tchaikovsky wrote, ‘“‘ how astonishingly original is Glinka’s 
Kamarinskaya, from which all Russian composers, including 
myself, continue to borrow contrapuntal and harmonic 
devices directly they have to develop a Russian dance tune! ”’ 


Here is a convenient place to take a glance at the course of 
Russian music before Glinka. The Slavs, dating from the 
Scythians, of whom I have spoken and amongst whom were 
Slav tribes, have always been a musical race, and a Byzantine 
historian remarks in A.D. 592 that the “‘ Slavs were so engrossed 
in music while in camp that they failed to notice the approach 
of the enemy.”’ Features of the first period of Russian music 
were the singing of metrical legends called Bylini, in which 
legendary deeds were extolled, and the first type of Russian 
folk-song, which some authorities contend revealed both 
Scandinavian and Finnish influence. These old folk-songs 
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were strongly diatonic and of varied and intricate rhythms; 
they were written within a narrow compass and the themes 
were very concise, being repeated several times as the text 
demanded. The subjects of the songs were the daily lives 
of the people, that is, weddings, funerals, work in the fields, 
etc. War was a rare topic as the Slav nature has always been 
pacific. Of Russian folk-songs Leo Wiener remarks : ‘‘ What 
is particularly attractive in these outcries of the soul is their 
immediacy. They are not distant and conventional expres- 
sions of emotions but the heartfelt emotions themselves 
expressed in sounds which to the singers are merely a form 
of speech. Inheriting from hoary antiquity a predilection to 
certain musical modes, for example in the Hypodorian or 
Locrian scale, they proceed at once to transform the borrowed 
material in the direction of their musical tradition.’’ Primitive 
Russian instruments were the goosli, a seven-stringed instru- 
ment (which can still be heard from a Russian broadcasting 
orchestra here), the bandoura (the forerunner of the balalaika), 
and the dombra, both long-necked instruments with a 
sounding-box plucked by the fingers or a plectrum. 


In the year 987 Vladimir, the ruler of Russia, was converted 
to Christianity while on an expedition to Constantinople : 
on his return to Kiev he ordered wholesale baptism of the 
population. This was the beginning of ‘“‘ Holy Russia.” 
Besides its social and political repercussions it had an import- 
ant consequence musically in that the Greek Church, as it 
became powerful in Russia, developed an intense hostility 
to secular music, or the folk-songs of the people, with the 
result that gradually folk-song was pushed into remote 
districts. This clerical prejudice against popular music lasted 
well-nigh till the reign of Alexis (1645-76), during which the 
drama was founded by the Tsar’s commissioning Pastor 
Gregory, a German resident in Moscow, to organise plays, 
while he also ordered the importation of a number of 
musicians. . Alexis showed great interest in the fine arts and 
his reign inaugurated’an era of enlightenment. Alexis was 
the most cultured ruler that Russia had yet possessed. In 
his reign occurred an event which formed the theme of 
Moussorgsky’s opera Khovantchina. Nikon, the famous 
Patriarch, was appointed to revise the liturgical books of the 
Russian Church : an important section of the people objected 
to this and a schism in the Church followed, those who dis- 
sented from the proposed reform being known as the Old 
Believers, and it is they who figure prominently in Khovantchina. 


The next great Tsar was the renowned Peter the Great 
(1682—1725), whose whole policy was dictated by the desire 
to Europeanise Russia; he was what the Americans call a 
‘* go-getter,” and his countless reforms, aiming at what we 
now call progress, antagonised the majority of the Russian 
people, but much of what he did was salutary. Moscow had 
always stood for the true Russia, and still did up to pre-war 
times, but Peter built a new capital, Petersburg, on a marshy 
swamp and henceforward that city became the centre of 
Western influence as opposed to Moscow, which counted 
itself the custodian of old Russia and the traditional Russian 
habits and ideas. Music during his reign commenced to be 
the perquisite of foreigners : it was no longer a profane element 
to be frowned on by the Church, but the genuine voice of 
Russian music in the shape of the folk-song was declining and 
it was not to reawaken till the great composers of the 
nineteenth century. In the succeeding reigns of Catherine I 
and Peter II nothing much happened, but the advent to the 
throne of Anne, a “ gross, cruel and vindictive personality,” 
though fond of art as a pleasure, saw the vogue of Italian 
artists and musicians introduced. Meanwhile the way for 
the famous Imperial Chapel Choir was being paved in the 
Greek Church, in which singing had reached a stage of artistry 
which ultimately made it one of the wonders of the music 
world. 

(To be concluded) 
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SOME RECORDS OF THE YEAR 


A Suggested List 





In the welter of recordings issued in the course of a year there is always the danger that much excellent work will be too easily forgotten. 
Our reviewers have collaborated in compiling a short list of some outstanding records of 1935, which may be useful to readers. 


Orchestral 


Mozart : Symphony in E flat. B.B.C. Orchestra. H.M.V. DB2258-60. 

Respighi: Villanella. Milan Symphony. Parlo. E11263. 

Franck: Extracts from Psyche. Lamoureux. Decca-Polydor 
CA8192-3.  — 

d’Indy : Symphony on a Mountain Song. 
Col. LX362-4, 

Berlioz : Corsair Overture. L.P.O. Col. LX664. 

Berlioz : Funeral March for Hamlet. L.P.O. Col. LX421. 

Beethoven : Eroica. L.P.O. H.M.V. DB2346-51. 

Mozart: Fourth Violin Concerto. Szigeti and L.P.O. Col. LX386-8. 


M. Long and Colonne. 


Grainger: Handel in the Strand and Mock Morris. Q.H. Orch. 
Decca K767. 

Bax ; Picaresque Overture. L.P.O. Col. LX394. 

Strauss: J'od. Philadelphia. H.M.V. DB2324-6. 

Gluck : Alceste Overture. Concertgebouw. Decca K771. 

Wagner: Excerpts from The Valkyrie. Philadelphia. H.M.V. 
DB2470-3. W. R. A. 


Chamber Music 


Tchaikovsky : Andante I. Léner Quartet. Col. LX393. 

Mozart : Quartet in E flat. Prisca Quartet. Decca-Polydor DE7036-9. 

Dvorak : Quartet in A flat. Prague Quartet. H.M.V. DB2423-—5. 

Elgar: Sonata in E minor. Sammons-Murdoch. Col. LX379-81. 

Mozart: Concerto in A major. Kathleen Long and Boyd Neel 
Orchestra. Decca K772+4. 


Schubert: Quintet in C major. Pro Arte Quartet. H.M.V. 
DB2561-65. 

Bliss: Clarinet Quintet. Griller Quartet and Thurston. Decca 
K780-3. 


Instrumental 

Chopin : Studies Nos. 5-9-11. Cortot. H.M.V. DB2310. 

Bach : Toccata in C major. Rubinstein. H.M.V. DB2421-2. 

Bach-Cohen : Two Choral Preludes. Harriet Cohen. Col. DB1533. 

Liszt : Rhapsodie Espagnole. Barer. H.M.V. DB2375-6. 

Debussy and Poulenc : Etude X1—Pastorale and Toccata. Horowitz. 
H.M.V. DB2247. 

Chopin: Valses in G flat and E minor. Cortot. H.M.V. DB2311-6. 

Mozart : Quintet in C major. Pro Arte Quartet. H.M.V. DB2383-6. 

Chopin : Fantasia in F minor. Solomon. Col. DX668-9. 

Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky : Song without Words and Barcarolle. 
Carpi Trio. Parlo. R2047. 

Bach: Fugue in E flat. Karl Linder. Decca-Polydor PO5117. 

Weber and Scarlatti: Perpetuum Mobile and Pastorale Capriccio. 
Brailowsky. Decca-Polydor CA8204. 

Granados and Albeniz: Goyescas and Sevillana. 
DB2154. 

Bartok : Quartet in A minor. Pro Arte Quartet. H.M.V. 2379-82. 

Milhaud : Concertino de Printemps. Astruc. Decca-Polydor CA8205. 

Beethoven : Sonata in F minor. Fischer. H.M.V. DB2517-9. 

Beethoven : Kreutzer Sonata. Kempff-Kulenkampff. Decca-Polydor 
CA8207-10. A. R. 


Iturbi. H.M.V. 


Operatic and Foreign Songs 

Tiana Lemnitz : Arias from Der Freischitz. Decca-Polydor LY6108. 

Felicie Huni-Mihacsek: O verzeih’, Geliebter from Cosi fan tutte. 
Decca-Polydor CA8202. 

Heinrich Rehkemper : Arias from the Magic Flute. 
CA8203. 

Georges Thill : An excerpt from Les Troyens. Columbia LX395. 

Elisabeth Schumann: Ave Maria (Schubert) and \ Bist du bei mir 
(Bach). H.M.V. DB2291. 

Elisabeth Schumann: Excerpts from Hdnsel and Gretel. 
DA1439. 

Ria Ginster : Four songs by Schumann. H.M.V. DB2482. . 

Beniamino Gigli : O del mio dolce ardor (Gluck) and Flower Song from 
Carmen. H.M.V. DB2531. 


Decca-Polydor 


H.M.V. 


Alessandro Ziliani and Mafalda Favero: Excerpts from La Bohéme. 
H.M.V. DB2521. 

Lily Pons: Una voce poco fa from Barber of Seville. H.M.V. DB2501. 

Conchita Su 
Barber of Sevi 


rvia and M. Manuritta: Air de Rosine et Duo from 
Parlo.-Odeon R20267. 


Lily Pons: Bell Song from Lakmé. Parlo.-Odeon RO20280. 

Richard Tauber : Two Songs by Schumann. Parlo.-Odeon RO20288. 

Gluck’s Orpheus, selected excerpts on Col. LX425 to LX432 inclusive 
(Masterworks Album No. 43). H. F. V. L. 


Songs 

Rosing-Alexeeva : Black Eyes and Haida Troika and Old Valse and 
Two Guitars. Parlo. E11264. 

Walter Glynne: Thy rebuke hath broken this heart, Behold and see, 
He was cut off and But thou didst not leave. H.M.V. C2731. 

Frank Titterton: The English Rose and The King’s Song. 
F5530. 

Peter Dawson : Life and Death and A Sea Call. H.M.V. B8325. 

Robert Naylor: For Love alone and Love was a Song. Rex 8829. 

Richard Tauber: Forget-me-nots and Marguerites. Parlo.-Odeon 
RO20279. 

John Hendrik : Lullaby River and Forgive and Forget. Parlo. R2092. 

Malcolm McEachern: Danny Deever and The Witch of Bowden. 
Col. DX701. 


Decca 


John McCormack: Shannon River and I met an Angel. _H.M.V. 
DA1426. 
Nancy Evans : Inmelin and Indian Love Song. Decca F5707. Ft. 
Bands 
Russian Easter.festival Overture. Grenadier Guards Band. Decca 


K748. 

The Arcadians Selection. Coldstream Guards Band. H.M.V. C2715. 

Orpheus in the Underworld Overture. Vancouver Kitsilano Boys 
Band. Regal-Zono. MR1690. 

Vanity Fair Overture. B.B.C. Wireless Military Band. Col. DB1537. 

Light of Foot and With Sword and Lance Marches. Coldstream 
Guards Band. H.M.V. B8253. 

La Tarantelle de Belphegor and Malagueta from Boabdil. 
Wireless Military Band. Col. DX706. 

Mallorca, by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, and March, Strathspey and 
Reel. Pipes and Drums of the 2nd Battn. Scots Guards. H.M.V. B8292. 

Samum. Welsh Guards Band. Rex 8494. 

Aldershot Tattoo Records. H.M.V. C2768-9. 

Old Comrades and Blaze Away Marches. Northern Command Tattoo, 
1935. Col. DB1584. 

The Premier and San Marino Marches. 
Festival, 1935. Regal-Zono. MR1752. 

Communityland. Leicester Brass Band Festival, 1935. Regal-Zono. 
MR1655. W.. B.S. 


B.B.C, 


Leicester Brass Band 


Miscellaneous 


Murgatroyd and Winterbottom : Music and Grub. 

Afrique : Celebrity Impersonations. Decca F5438. 

Len Fillis : Song of the Islands and Aloma. Col. DB1525. 

Renara: I’ve got an invitation to a dance and Three Blind Mice. 
H.M.V. B8303. 

Belle Baker : Swing High, Swing Low. H.M.V. B8295. 

Tessie O’Shea : Don’t kiss her in the daylight and It all belongs to me. 
H.M.Y. B8295. 

George Formby: Fanlight Fanny and Share and share alike. Decca 
F5569. 

Cicely Courtneidge : Sunshine Cruise and Humpty Dumpty. H.M.V. 
B8329. 

Ken Harvey: The World is waiting for the sunrise and A Musical 
Journey from New York to California. H.M.V. B8351. 

Serge Krish: Nola and The Canary. Regal-Zono. MR1753. 

Beatrice Lillie: Baby didn’t know and A Baby’s best friend. H.M.V. 
B8362. 

Larry Adler : I won’t dance and Why was I born? Col. DB1576. 

Flotsam and Jetsam : The Highbrow Sailor. Col. DB1580. 

Effie Atherton : My young man’s ever so nice and Dennis the Menace 
from Venice. H.M.V. BD287. 

Gracie Fields: Love me for ever and When you grow up, Little Lady. 
Rex 8599. 

Turner Layton : 
FB1119. 


Parlo. R2039. 


Star Gazing and Murder in the Moonlight. Col. 
R. W. 
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SOME INTERESTING 


by G. D. 


F the four leading gramophone companies of Germany 
@ ee are represented in England: Electrola by His 
Master’s Voice and Columbia, Grammophon by Decca, and 
Odeon-Parlophon by Parlophone. The unrepresented com- 
pany, Telefunken, has been in existence only two years, but 
has managed to reach the first rank already by the excellence 
of its recording system. 

Most interesting on the Telefunken list is the recording 
of Paul Hindemith’s symphony Mathis der Maler on three 
12-inch records (E1647—1649). The work is excellently 
performed by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by the composer himself, so the performance should be an 
authoritative one. It is certainly an enjoyable one, for the 
music is full of the spirit and joie de vivre that makes Hindemith 
acceptable to even the most jaded ears. 


Another good Telefunken record is Das deutsche Lied 
(E1800, 12in.), a collection of German folk-songs sung by the 
Berlin Liedertafel accompanied by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Friedrich Jung. This is a masterpiece of 
choral recording, in which the sonority and pliancy of the 
large chorus are brought out to the full. It is a good collection 
of songs too, full-blooded and melodious. 


The Chorus of the Fugitives from Verdi’s ‘‘ Macbeth” is 
another good choral recording (Telefunken E1656), and is 
interesting musically. In the opera it takes the place of 
the Malcolm-Macduff scene on the English borders. It is 
well sung by the chorus of the Stadtische Oper Berlin 
under Wilhelm Reuss. On the other side is the Fire Chorus 
from “‘ Otello.” 

The duet from Richard Strauss’s ‘ Arabella,” Aber der 
richtige, is charmingly sung by Marta Fuchs and Elsa Wieber 
on Telefunken E1477. It is rather cloying music in an un- 
familiar Strauss style. The other side is occupied by the duet 
Und Du wirst mein Gebieter sein from “ Arabella,” sung by 
Marta Fuchs and Paul Schdffler. 

A charming concerto by the now little-known composer 
Spohr occupies five sides of Telefunken E1847--1849. The 
form is unconventional, consisting of a short first movement, 
a longer adagio with a scherzo sandwiched in the middle of 
it, and a sturdy allegro. In spite of the florid cadenzas it 
is pleasant music in the Mendelssohnian manner and is 
excellently played by Georg Kulenkampff (violin) and the 
Berlin Philharmonic. 

The technical difficulties of recording a concerto for four 
pianofortes are almost overcome by Telefunken in their issue 
of the Bach-Vivaldi concerto in A minor (SK1317—1318). 
A very capable performance is provided by the four pianists 
and the Berlin Philharmonic. 


Grammophon have some interesting records not duplicated 
in the Decca catalogue. There is Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony for those who like the rather diffuse eloquence of 
this composer. English conductors and orchestras treat us 
badly over Bruckner: they are too gentle with him. Few 
could resist him as he is played in Germany, where his love of 
noise and his sentimentality are given full play. Surprisingly 
enough, however, Bruckner gets away with it, as owners of 
these records (Grammophon 66802LM-66808LM) will see. 
The symphony is played by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Jascha Horenstein. 

Another symphony that we are seldom allowed to hear in 
England is Schumann’s Second Symphony in C major, one of 
' the greatest works of the great romantic composer. It is 
recorded on Grammophon 95412LM-95416LM and played 
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SKELTON 


by the orchestra of the Berlin State Opera under Professor 
Hans Pfitzner, who is chiefly responsible in Germany for 
dragging Schumann out of the oblivion into which he was 
most undeservedly falling. 

Elly Ney, considered the greatest of German lady-pianists, 
is also a zealous champion of Schumann. Grammophon has 
just issued a recording of this composer’s Piano Quartet in 
E flat major, played by the Elly Ney Trio (violin, Florizel von 
Reuter; ‘cello, Ludwig MHoelscher), assisted by Walter 
Trampler (viola) (15087EM-—15090EM). It is a good per- 
formance, exploiting to the full the scattered beauties of the 
work. 

I have always wondered at the reluctance of the English 
opera companies to take up Nicolai’s glorious ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor.”’ The music is happy, tuneful and spirited, as 
most of us know from the famous overture, and the plot is 
one that is familiar to all of us. English people can get some 
idea of the opera from Grammophon’s condensed version 
of it on four 12-inch records (95273LM-95276LM), though a 
knowledge of the German language is necessary for complete 
enjoyment. The opera is admirably condensed, so that the 
main action and the best music remain intact. The per- 


formance is by members of the Berlin State Opera. The 
overture is not included on the four records. 
The overture to Wagner’s youthful opera ‘‘ Das 


Liebesverbot ”’ is issued by Grammophon on 27296GM. It is 
interesting as an example of Wagner’s early work, and is also 
musically very enjoyable, though in its liberal use of triangle 
and castanets sometimes ridiculous. The work is played with 
fine zest by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Alois 
Melichar. 

For those who like rhetorical records, the issue on Grammo- 
phon of Hindenburg’s New Year’s Eve Speech in 1931 and the 
birthday greetings in 1932 should interest them. It is amazing 
how resonant and steady Hindenburg’s voice remained even 
up to his eighty-fifth birthday. Compare this record with that 
of Hitler’s Appell an die Nation 1932 (Die Braune Platte, 
issued in Munich by Musikverlag Franz Eher). The difference 
in character and rhetorical style of the two statesmen is very 
apparent. The recording of the Hitler record is, however, 
not very good : the vibration is rather distracting. 


The missing third and fourth movements of the “ Jena 
Symphony by Beethoven are recorded on Parlophon P9188 
by the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra conducted by 
Dr. Weissmann. The two first movements, played by the 
same orchestra, are issued in England by Parlophone. 


This firm publishes two complete renderings of Schumann’s 
lovely song-cycle Frauenliebe und Leben, one sung by Lotte 
Lehmann (published in England by Parlophone), the other 
by Emmy Bettendorf on three 12-inch Parlophon records 
(P9281-—9283). I prefer the latter, chiefly because the singer 
is accompanied on the piano, whereas Lotte Lehmann is 
accompanied by a string orchestra. There seems little 
reason for a transcription. Schumann can be relied on to 
know where a piano will show to the best advantage, and he 
would probably disapprove of the blown-up effect of the 
orchestral accompaniment to his intimate little songs. 


The choruses in Moussorgsky’s ‘‘ Boris Godounov”’ are 
among the chief delights of that beautiful opera. Parlophon 
publishes two records of them, sung by the Lettish Chorus : 
on P9293 there is the chorus Why do you desert us, oh Tsar? 
and the Song of the Pilgrims; on P9294 the Chorus of the 
Maidens of Sandimor and the Polonaise. 
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THE BEST RECORD | HAVE MADE 


—AND WHY 


It is so difficult. That seems to have been the first thought of all the notable artists who have so kindly contributed towards the following symposium 
after reading our letter asking them for an answer to the question : “ Which do you consider the best record you have ever made—and why ?” 

Of course it is difficult ; and why ? The memory of that thrilling experience of facing a microphone for the first time, of hearing the result 
of their efforts played back to them directly from the wax, of the horror, in the case of vocalists, of not being able to recognise their own voices, 
and the t of conductors, instrumentalists and band leaders at the mercilessness of the microphone in picking up every little indiscretion 
and every minute error of judgment ; and above all the seeming inadequacy and indifferent quality of the play-back as compared with the record 
in its final form. The contrast in quality and definition between the two records is amazing. Thus, the first record made by any artist will 
always stand out in his memory as a thrilling achievement. 


Time goes on, the thrills that were b c yplace, the debutant that was learns to humour ‘‘ mike’ and, yes, even to “ love” him. 




















All respect him. More records are made, each showing an improvement over the last, some more technically perfect than others, but the memory 
of hearing that first disc still remains. It has a sentimental value which is priceless. 


Is it any wonder, then, that these recording artists find it difficult to decide which is their best record—and why ? We think not. 


ADRIAN BOULT 
You have asked a very difficult question. 


I am inclined to think, though perhaps 
you will be rather shocked, the fourth side 
of our Tragic Overture, which includes 
three of the Brahms Hungarian Dances, 
contains some very slick rubato playing 
which I hope experts will think in keeping 
with the style of the Dances. H.M.V. 
DB1804. 

Of bigger stuff, I am inclined to think 
that the Schubert C major Symphony which 
we did recently under conditions of extra- 
ordinary pressure (regarding time) has 
come out pretty well in the circumstances. 


H.M.V. DB2415-20 (C.C.). 


GEORGE BAKER 

The first part of the question is difficult 
for me to answer, because I have made 
such a vast number of records of almost 
every conceivable type of song. However, 
now you demand an answer, at the point 
of the pistol, I must make up my mind, 
and with all possible speed, but I claim 
the right to answer the question as I like. 
In other words, I shall mention two “ best 
records ”’ songs of widely different char- 
acter. 

No. 1. The Lord Chancellor's Song 
from Act II of Jolanthe, by Gilbert and 
Sullivan. H.M.V. D1794. 

No. 2. The Hums of Pooh, by A. A. 


Adrian Boult 


George Baker 


and that inscrutable something that seems 
to make the record spring to life. 

In the case of No. 1 the clean diction is 
the more remarkable because the song is 
sung at a tremendous pace. 

I am hoping to go down to fame as 
having made one of the best diction records 
in existence. That is my hope, but what 
will be the verdict of my judges? Ah! 


HARRIET COHEN 

For sentimental reasons and also because 
I think they are lovely records, I place 
Elgar’s Quintet very high up. When I say 
sentimental reasons, it is because he 
wished me to do it above everybody else, 
and I had a note from him and a few 
words written on his death-bed, thanking 
me for my interpretation, and after his 
death the King and Queen accepted an 
album of these records. So you see, they 
mean terribly much to me. H.M.V. 
DB2094~7 (C.C.). 


ANONA WINN 

I plump for my record of J’ll Follow My 
Secret Heart (from “‘ Conversation Piece ’’) 
with This Little Piggy Went to Market on 
the other side. My reasons are : firstly, 
because its such a good contrast in num- 
bers and styles; secondly, because my 
voice in Secret Heart sounds more like my 
idea of how it should sound (you know, 


Milne and H. Fraser-Simson. H.M.V. listening to one’s voice “in pickle’ can 
B3386-8. be a distinct shock to the nerves!) ; and 
Why ? thirdly because both songs do not seem 


In both records I believe I have achieved 
what I set out to do, i.e., good tone and 
phrasing, subtle inflections, clean diction, 


B 





to have “‘dated”’ so much as popular tunes 
of the moment nearly always do. Regal- 
Zonophone MR1272. 
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John Barbirolli 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 

I think in many ways 
one of my most successful 
records is the Brindisi 
from Verdi’s Otello with 
Inghilleri, Dua, Cilla, 
Covent Garden Chorus 
and Orchestra. H.M.V. 
D1698. Not an easy piece 
to record because of the 
number of parts, the 
speed at which it moves, 
and the clarity it is 
essential to maintain, 
without loss of vitality. 
The recorders served me 
magnificently that day 
(it was made in large 
Queen’s Hall) and I am 
conceited or just normal 
enough to derive the 
greatest enjoyment from 
listening to this record. 


EILEEN JOYCE 

This is going to be a 
battle between my fingers 
and my brain: - the fin- 
gers vote for the Etude in 
A flat, by Schlozer (Par- 
lophone E11237, my first 
record), because they con- 
sider it rather brilliant, 


and the brain plunts for 


the Rhapsodie in E flat, by 
Brahms, thinking it not 
too badly interpreted. 
Parlophone E11259. Both 
control my pen, so that 
cannot decide, and I dare 
not do so myself, as either 
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could let me down at my 
next recording. What is 
to be done ? 


ESSIE ACKLAND 
Listening to a repro- 
duction of your own voice 
for the first time is a 
thrill, but as this record, 
Poor Man’s Garden and 
Love’s Old Sweet Song, 
was made at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, in 


Eileen Foyce 


surroundings steeped in 
such great tradition that 
every Australian is taught 
to revere from childhood, 
and the knowledge that 
my own dear ones and 
friends, so many thou- 
sands of miles away, 
would be able to hear me 
in their own homes, has 
made this record (through 
sentimental reasons) my 
favourite. H.M.V. C1410. 


ALBERT SANDLER 

My favourite record is 
Standchen, by Heykens. 
Columbia DB469. This 
number was unknown 
and nobody would give it 
a trial. I did, and broad- 
cast it, and received over 
1,000 letters of apprecia- 
tion after that broadcast. 
Then I made a record of 
it and have sold over 
200,000 copies of this 








Essie Ackland 


record. I like this record 
best for its great popu- 
larity both with my 
gramophone and wireless 
public. It has been such 
a success that I have 
adopted this number as 
my signature tune on the 
halls. I have also in- 
cluded this number in 
a record called Sandler’s 


Serenades. 





Albert Sandler 


FRANK TITTERTON 
I am afraid I do not 


ee | 


possess a ‘‘ best record 
Every record I make falls 
short of what I would like 
it to be and I hope to do 
better next time. 

An English Rose from 
“* Merrie England ”’ seems 
to be a “ best seller,”’ so 
I suppose the public con- 
sider that my best record. 
Decca F5530. 
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Norman Long 


NORMAN LONG 

It is hard to select one 
particular record, but I 
suppose Firty Fousand 
Quid would be about my 
favourite. It is humorous 
and at the same time con- 
tains some good sound 
philosophy. Columbia 
DB978. The sequel to 
this, Them days is gorn, 
promises to be better 
still. Columbia FB1191. 


BERTHA WILLMOTT 

The best record I have 
made is quite a recent one, 
Love is Everywhere and 
Look Up and Laugh. 1 
particularly like this one 
as they are two nicely 
contrasted numbers, a 
thing I always aim for in 
my ordinary work ; also 
the accompaniment by 
R. W. Hartley is so good. 
Rex 8600. 








Frank Titterton 














GRACIE FIELDS 


You have given me a 
very difficult question to 
answer as I cannot say 
that I prefer any one 
record more than another. 
I have always put my 
heart and soul into my 
work. I believe the public 
like my record When I 
Grow Too Old to Dream. 
Rex 8557. As you know, 
I am extremely fond of 
children and I am sure 
everybody will enjoy lis- 
tening to my _ record 
Safety First for Children, 
which is to be issued 
shortly. 


REGINALD DIXON 

In my opinion my best 
record is Dixon Hits No. 
3. Rex 8615. I enjoyed 
making the arrangements 








Maurice Elwin 


of my signature tune, Be- 
side the Seaside in Other 
Lands, as I thought it 
would be played in other 


countries. 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY 

From a singing point of 
view, the best record I 
have made is The Missus 
and I, because it was my 
first attempt and I did 





Stanley Holloway 


not know the many pit- 
falls that lie before a 
singer when endeavouring 
to get a faithful repro- 
duction of the voice on 
“wax.” H.M.V. B1446 
(now withdrawn from the 
catalogue). Old Sam the 
best talking one, because 
it paved the way for all 
the others and started 
a vogue. Columbia 
DX168. 
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MAURICE ELWIN 

From an artistic point 
of view, my best record 
was one entitled O Till 
a Leannain, a beautiful 
Gaelic song, which I, of 
course, sang in Gaelic. 
This was sung under a 
pseudonym. 

The reason I give it 
first place in my thoughts 
is the fact that Mr. 
Christopher Stone (with- 





Ronald Frankau 


out, at the time, having 
any knowledge of the 
singer’s real identity) 
gave it full marks when 
broadcasting it, and, in 
fact, spoke so highly of 
it that he managed to 
convince even myself that 
what he said was true. 
Zonophone 5330. 


RONALD FRANKAU 

It is a difficult question 
to select the best out of 
my twenty-five record- 
ings. My favourite record 
ought to be They Get a 
Much Better Time When 
They're Naughty, for the 
reason that it is my big- 
gest seller. Parlophone 
R1114. 

Actually, I prefer Way 
Out in the Blue because it 
has more universal appeal. 
Parlophone R1910. It 
also is a very big seller. 
I like it because it 









oe 
Leslie Sarony 


has an atmosphere, as 


my other record Let’s 
Go Wild had.  Parlo- 
phone R1515. It isn’t 


just me singing or putting 
over a number. 

I am writing this, how- 
ever, before my best 
record is out; J’d Rather 
be a Savage beats both 
the other two of the 
same genre, in my opinion 
—especially as I am 
accompanied by one of 
the best rhythm bands. 
Parlophone R2138. 


LESLIE SARONY 

It is very difficult for 
me to say which is the 
best record I have made, 
as I have done so many 
and cannot remember 
half of them. If you were 
to ask me which records 
I liked best in recent 
times, I should be in- 
clined to say My Old 
Dog and Bashful Tom. 
The former, because [ 
felt the number, and the 
latter because it gave me 
an opportunity of getting 
away from the usual 
jazzy comedy song, and 
was, to my mind, a wel- 
come change by virtue 
of its vocal and melodious 
value, while still retaining 
a tinge of domestic come- 
dy. Rex 8446 and 8309. 


Bert Ambrose 














Billy Cotton 
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HENRY HALL 

The record which appeals 
to me most of all is that 
of April in Paris. It is 
associated with two happy 
memories—for one thing, I 
brought the tune back from 
America after my first holi- 
day visit there, and it 
reminds me of another holi- 
day: a very happy April 
in Paris. 

Incidentally, it is the kind 
of tune that I like, played 
in the style that I like for 
my band, and with the kind 
of recording that I like. 
Columbia CB705. 


BERT AMBROSE 

I consider my best record 
to be I’m on a See Saw, 
Decca F5377, because it is 
perfectly played, perfectly 
recorded, and a_ perfect 
arrangement. 


BILLY COTTON 

I consider Rhapsody in 
Blue to be the best record 
I have ever made. It is, 
in my opinion, a very fine 
performance, especially in 
view of the comparative 
smallness of my band. Regal- 
Zonophone MR957. 


ROY FOX 

I consider my best record 
is Truckin’. Decca F5704. 
It is a good number to play, 
it is the first record to 
introduce my new discovery, 
Little Mary Lee, and also 
it introduces a new dance 
step which is likely to be 


popular. 


JACK PAYNE 

The record I like better 
than any other is my Bolero 
made for Columbia. DX273. 

It is difficult for me to 
explain why I like this best, 
but I think it is well played 


and it is “something 
different.’’ You will remem- 
ber that I was the first to 
introduce the Bolero in its 
** condensed ’’ form. It was 
the most popular piece of 
music I ever broadcast. 
I got more requests for this 
than such numbers as Fire, 
Fire, Fire and Pat on the 
Back, and it amazed me that 
the British listening public 
appreciated this kind of 
music. 


HARRY ROY 

I personally consider that 
South American Joe is one 
of the finest numbers we 
have ever made. Firstly, 
the number is typically our 
style, to my mind my band 
plays it marvellously, the 
arrangement is brilliant, and 
the vocal ideal for my type 
of singing. I consider it 
a fine all-round record, 
which I think is proved by 
the knowledge that it is one 
of our biggest sellers. Parlo- 
phone F207. 


NAT GONELLA 

You have asked me a very 
difficult question, but I 
think the Medley record 
which includes Georgia, 
Troublesome Trumpet, 
Dinah, Let him Live, Oh, 
Monah and Sing wants some 
beating. The reason I say 
so is that the six numbers 
mentioned have been my 
greatest successes during my 
broadcasting career. Parlo- 
phone R1982. 


CHARLIE KUNZ 

My first Piano Medley 
still remains a high light 
amongst the records I have 
made, but technically I con- 
sider my best recording is 
my Piano Medley R.10. 
Rex 8651. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List. ] 


teaons 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


*Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Koussevitzky : 
Second Symphony (Sibelius). H.M.V. DB2599-2604 
(12in., 36s.). 

A strange procedure is adopted here: the last record is 
single-sided: there is no fill-up. This record is marked 
“ D.B.8.” In reckoning the price, I have presumed, in the 
absence of any information, that the single-sider is 6s., like 
the others. I do not know why there is no fill-up. Surely 
we don’t want single-sided records to come in again? As 
the oysters said to the walrus: ‘‘ After. such kindness, that 
would be a dismal thing to do.’’ The first two movements 
take three sides each ; the third is on side 7 and part of 8, 
and the finale takes us up to 11. I understand that Mrs. Rosa 
Newmarch has somewhere said (I have not the exact reference) 
that the first movement is dominated by the composer’s song, 
Autumn Nights. This I do not know, but it may be that the 
first theme, that comes very soon after the start (beginning 
with the repeated me, ray, doh), is it. Before this there is a 
string figure (at the very start) which will be found to recur. 
Now we have a gathering of clans, as it were. Over on to 
side 2 the varied interest is kept up, in fragments of themes, 
which do not at once reveal their provenance. Without 
music type, little explanation can be attempted ; this is not 
like the older symphony, in which we get to know the characters 
fully at once. Here we have hints, nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles—sometimes frowns. The result is music that 
may not strongly appeal at first, but which grows on one. 

The slow movement lives stormily: uneasy (pizzicato 
strings) at first, then threatening (bassoon), then fierce. 
About ? in. from the end of side 4 there is an appeal (upward 
rush of violins). Side 5 has a more reassuring theme ; but 
the storm has no mercy. Before mid-side we have the opening 
material again; before the end of the side, the appeal is 
renewed. On side 6 there is the reassuring theme (or it may be 
brooding). Here is some most impressive scoring of a melody. 
We think that matters are to end in peace, perhaps, but 
I doubt it : the brooding spirit remains, enigmatic. A remark- 
able movement, that haunts the mind. 

The last two movements are simpler to take in than the 
first two. The scherzo is wild rather than skittish. Its 
middle section has a charming oboe tune, confidingly attractive. 
It is interrupted, without the least ‘‘ By your leave,” by the 
returning roisterers, or hobgoblins, if you like, who vanish 
into air for a moment, for a return of the tune that we wanted 
more of. It is whipped off its feet in a trice, and a crescendo 
draws us into the finale (1} ins.). Here the influence of 
Tchaikovsky is clear. The journey is undertaken : the caravans 
form procession : one feels, maybe, the Eastern sense, rather 
than puts a finger upon any mechanism. Near the end of 
side 8 there is one of those self-communings of the basses that 
Sibelius likes. Upon it rises a sober, inward-looking, self- 
sufficient theme, as of the dignified man of power going about 
his occasions, conscious of his quality and his mission... Side 9 
c 


develops, the figure of the first subject striding strongly into 
a climax, for the return, at the start of side 10, of the 
Tchaikovskyan melody in full fig. ‘The episodical matter 
between this and the second subject returns (mid-side), and 
so does the second main theme, the “‘ man of power,”’ which 
is worked up on side 11, in the coda, where this lofty hero 
is glorified. At the end, the first theme crowns him. 

A magnificent recording. Koussevitzky is known to be 
very much in sympathy with Sibelius, who, I believe, prizes 
his interpretations. We are not likely to hear anything better 
for a very long time. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: Nutcracker 
Suite (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. DB2540-2 (12in., 18s.). 


The contents are arranged: 2540—Miniature Overture, 
March, Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, Russian Dance ; 
2541—Arab Dance, Chinese Dance, Dance of the Flutes; 
2542— Waltz of the Flowers. Stokowski is given to tiresome 
little drawlings and rushings. In the first of these movements 
he is at it again (he had another little dig at Tchaikovsky in 
the Fifth recently). This touch of preciosity is not pleasing. 
The overture, with its light divided strings, without ’cellos 
or double-basses, ought surely to set the fairy-tale scene. We 
are to think of the Christmas party, and the little hostess’s 
best-prized present, the silver nutcrackers, about which raged 
the terrific dream-battle of the Christmas-tree soldiers and the 
mice. The nutcracker came to life, took a hand (or whatever 
a nutcracker can take—two legs, maybe), and fought the 
king of the mice. In the end the little girl had to take a hand 
—a shoe, rather—and down the mouse king with it. His 
end freed the nutcracker, who was, of course, a prince under 
enchantment. Now the little girl and her prince went off 
for adventures ; here the dances were performed. I think 
that any playing about with the music is not quite playing 
the game. The March goes splendidly, and the next one is 
dragged. It was for this Sugar Plum Fairy’s Dance that 
Tchaikovsky wanted jealously to guard the secret of the 
celesta, which he had found in Paris : no other composer should 
use it before him, he hoped. He was lucky : no one seems to 
have done so. The Trepak is rather hefty for toys, but this 
is the Phily, remember, and we must have plenty for the 
money. The amplé¢ tone sounds a trifle coarse, for once. 
The Arab Dance can be as easy-going and lazily mannered as 
you like. It comes off beautifully here. So does the humorous 
Chinese Dance, and the Mirlitons is another dainty bit of 
colour and easy precision. The waltz winds up perhaps a 
little soberly, but with the full spread of sail that we like. 
There is plenty of rich colour all through this recommendable 
set. 


Kreisler and London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Ronald: Concerto (Mendelssohn). H.M.V. DB2460-2 
(12in., 18s.). 

I doubt if anybody beats Kreisler at the old Mendelssohn. 
Its qualities are so well known that it is too much, perhaps, to 
expect us to get excited about that demon-fiddlery in the 
finale, but we can still enjoy the thrill of the bow’s delight, 
and enter into the fiddler’s joy. Mendelssohn took plenty of 
time over the concerto, from 1838 until 1844. It starts 
bravely, the violin leading off (this was not the old practice). 
A longish episode (note how Kreisler makes it get along, 
without appearing to rush it) leads to the calm chief second 
subject, with its Mendelssohnian colour of the feminine- 
religioso. Some cheerful runs start side 2, and lead to the 
return of the first subject, and to the development. The 
cadenza, which the composer thoughtfully provided, comes, un- 
usually, before the recapitulation, instead of, as usual, after it. 
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Note the typical Mendelssohnian grace of dovetailing the 
cadenza into the return of the first subject, the former running 
on for a little as accompaniment. He was always a neat hand 
at these joins. 

Side 4 brings the slow movement, which should be linked 
to the first by a one-note thread. The best of the composer’s 
singing style is here, and Kreisler makes the most of it by 
giving us the long phrases it asks, with the minimum of 
emphasis. After the contrasting matter on the second half of 
side 4, we come back, on side 5, to the song, which ends in a 
mood of tender affection. The tiny Allegretto that follows 
leads in the finale. A high note or two out of centre (e.g., 
end of side 5, and elsewhere) matter scarcely at all as we enjoy 
the steady timing and delightful lightness of the playing. 
As many violinists play it, the opening of the finale becomes 
an out-of-time rush: bar 4, for instance, becomes about 
three-quarters of a bar ; Kreisler lets it all speak easily. Side 6 
brings the second subject. When the first comes again, in 
mid-side, the orchestra accompanies it with a theme which 
the soloist had given out just before 1} ins. on this. side. 
So to the coda, in regular form and fine style. The work is 
not overweighted in this recording : it is just right. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
eae Waltz (J. Strauss). 
6s.). 

The orchestra has a very big tone, rather staring ; but in 
this kind of sharp-set, perky music that is perhaps no harm. 
There is very little in these things, I am afraid. A few of 
them suffice the ordinary person, surely? The conductor 
gives us about as much variety in the handling, I fancy, 
= the music allows. So, of its kind, the record appears to me 

t-rate. 


conducted by Ormandy: 
H.M.V. DB2624 (12in., 


Same Orchestra: Kreisleriana (Fritz Kreisler): Tambourin 
Chinois and Caprice Viennois. H.M.V.DB2352 (12in., 6s.). 

This continues the series begun last month. I don’t know 
if I shall be believed when I say I heard Larry Adler, the 
mouth-organist, play this caprice, with its dinky chromatics. 
The massed fiddles are well manipulated, but it does not 
follow that to make all these do what one fiddle has exquisitely 
done is a feat of merit equal to that of making two or two 
thousand blades of grass grow where one grew before. In 
the middle the band gets a chance to work up excitement, 
which seems quite legitimate ; but still, I prefer Fritz alone. 
The Chinese Drum offers a good opportunity for mass friv: olity, 
and these fiddles skip around in excellent unity. This piece 
transfers well to the full band, and the recording is about 
the best I have heard from this orchestra. 

W.R.A. 


COLUMBIA 


Symphony Orchestra, conducted by The Composer : Cin 
a Phantasy (Eric Coates). Columbia DX711-2 (12in., 
8s.). 

Thematically this is not one of Eric Coates’ best works, but 
it is scored with his usual mastery, and is thus well worth 
hearing. Further, it is music that can be enjoyed for its own 
sake apart from a programme. The playing is so fine that I 
may be pardoned for suggesting that the band is none other 
than the L.P.O., which, I understand, must hide its identity 
when playing light music in deference to that peculiarly 
English snobbery which Mr. Edwin Evans so deplores in a 
contemporary article. It is a strange paradox that the 
country which has produced so much excellent music in this 
vein should be incapable of appreciating it or of granting it 
the playing it deserves. Mr. Coates is lucky to have a com- 
petent orchestra at his disposal, and these records increase 
the longing for recorded Sullivan. The odd side is devoted 
to the well-known By the Sleepy ee which hardly stands 
up to such lush treatment. 


R. W. 
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Szigeti and London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Beecham: Violin Concerto, Op. 19 (Prokofieff) ; and, un- 
accompanied violin: Caprice, Op. 1, No. 2 2 (Paganini). 
Columbia LX433-5 (12in., 18s.). 

The five-sides-only concerto shows the modern tenderness 
for our patience, and the economy which is not unwelcome, 
from any point of view. The old-timers could sit down to a 
solid three-quarters of an hour ; we are supposed to be satisfied 
with half that. Prokofieff has carved out a corner for himself 
in the world of ironic, quasi-barbaric music, that may well 
appeal to a good many to-day. With all goodwill to such 
composers, I wish we had a perfected technique of analysing 


_ them, rather than their works. I have just been writing, for 


another place, a note suggesting that we can find in a man’s 
music more of his nature, its stresses and strains, than might 
be supposed. I cited, as examples of such inquiry, Kingsmill 
on Dickens and Van Wyck Brooks on Twain (without neces- 
sarily adopting all the former’s conclusions : the latter’s work 
seems to me extremely sound). The modern composer may be 
subjected to strains from without, as well as, like the rest of 
us, from within. He may be the type that, a century ago, 
would have been a romantic ; something of that pull there seems 
to be in Prokofieff. He may be, consciously or unconsciously, 
satirising elements either in himself or in the world around him. 
‘* Temperament ” does not now form a sufficiently satisfying 
explanation of all the manifestations of composers. Therefore 
I have ventured to urge that we need to study, not so much 
‘“*the man behind the music’ as the man in the music— 
and in every aspect of his life, particularly in those less obvious 
workings of the mind which I am convinced play a large part 
in the shaping of modern music. 

The concerto was written in 1917-1921, and first performed 
(by Szigeti) at the Contemporary Music Festival in 1924, and 
in London in (I think) 1932. The violin opens at once with 
the chief subject, in romantic style. It is marked ‘‘ Dreamily.” 
Two figures in it may be noted : the opening upward fourth, 
A—D, and the descending one in bars 3 and 4 (the 8th to 12th 
notes from the start). After this 12th note, the clarinet has, 
under the violin, a few bars comprising two other figures 
(the rising E, F sharp, G, G sharp, and the succeeding fuller 
rise of A, C sharp, F sharp, F sharp ; at the end of this the 
clarinet will be heard in the violin’s second figure, the descend- 
ing one). It is from figures, rather than large themes, that the 
composer builds the piece. After a little pleasant dreaming, 
the violin becomes more astringent, when, about mid-side, 
the second of the clarinet figures—the upward-striding one— 
is paraded. Before the end of the side, the rising fourth, after 
a pause, begins a new section, which on side 2 runs into a 
fresh kind of busyness, not very genial for the fiddle, behind 
which one feels the primitive Russian pleasure in nervous 
excitation for its own sake. The first tune returns, lightly 
decorated. The movement may have meant more to the 
composer than it does to me: it is not much more than a few 
bits and pieces, not disagreeable, but with little significance, 
even in the orchestration. 

The second movement, the scherzo, runs in gnomish style ; 
again, the fiddle part does not seem very genial, in places. 
This kind of sport is well turned out by Prokofieff. As a 
species of musical nose-thumbing it is amusing enough, once 
in a while, if one is in the mood. I am sure that Szigeti makes 
all the notes sound, though I cannot help feeling sympathetic 
with—perhaps not the player, who may enjoy it—but the 
instrument. The fun is of the kind that coteries like, and I 
am sure I do not want to deprive anybody of it. 

The finale begins with a dry little bassoon figure, i in which 
the fourth-skip is again used—downward, this time. The 
violin sings more happily awhile, but is not allowed to do so 
for long. Its decorations are not very striking : some of its 
figures might more effectively have been given to the accom- 
panying strings. The composer’s quieter moments are his 
best. There he lets his romantic feeling out for a run, and 
I wish he would do so more often, instead of inhibiting it. 
Near the end the first theme comes back. 
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The movements fail to hang together convincingly. We 
are quite prepared to listen to anti-classical methods of 
building, but the new houses are not comfortable to live in. 








As for the occupants—that is, the composers of whom 
Prokofieff is a type—I feel sure that they are as a house 
divided against itself. Some day Prokofieff may find another 
self, hiding beneath the surface of the uneasy chatterer and 
the would-be romantic. Meanwhile, here are the music’s 
facts, presented with, I am sure, all the distinction that can 
be given to them by performers and recorders. For light 
relief there is a Paganini Caprice, which I confess does not 
over-stimulate me. The player has to get about in a very 
difficult manner, achieving remarkable but not very graceful 
effects with harmonics and skips. Szigeti makes us admire 
his skill, but there is no real musical value in such gymnastics. 


PARLOPHONE 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, Stockholm, conducted by 
Jarnefelt: Nocturne and Ballad from King Christian 
Suite (Sibelius). Parlophone E11285 (12in., 4s.). 
Strong, forward, rather hefty recording of two movements 
from the easily-taken-in and rather too-easily-written music 
for a play about King Christian the Second. The music is 
early—1898. The Nocturne is rather superficial, but slightly 
evocative. The Ballad, using themes of no great quality, 
deals briskly with them, though there is a good deal of con- 
ventional passage work. The drama is about the love-story of 
the king, one of those warlike people who, though they ‘‘ worked 
for the betterment of the common people,” as we are told, 
seem to have enjoyed themselves best when wading in gore. 
The fiery-spirited Ballad has (to our ears) something of that 
slap-dash vigour and wildness that many enjoy in Sibelius, 
though it is one of his less valuable characteristics. But this 
is early music, we remember, and a good deal of that. is not 
over-strong. I am a hearty admirer of what seems to me the 
best of his work ; but he turned out, in earlier years, a good 
deal below the best. Quite a fair amount of his output (apart 
from the symphonies), if it had some unknown man’s name 
on it, would not greatly impress us. Cults always overdo things. 
But the symphonies are rewarding. 


DECCA-POLYDOR 

German Opera Orchestra, conducted by Paul van Kempen: 
Serenade for Strings, Op. 48 (Tchaikovsky). Decca- 
Polydor PO5096-8 (10in., 7s 6d.). 

The Serenade, which is fairly often broadcast, is contemporary 
with “ 1812.”” Tchaikovsky wrote both works rapidly, and seems 
to have felt more interest in the Serenade, and to have thought 
it a better piece of work. The first movement (Piece in the 

form of a Sonatina) has a good deal of repetition. I have no 
score, but am sure that it is here much cut. 

There is a slow introduction, and then the Allegro begins, 
using a figure with which the slow section ends. The light 
flittering accompanying semiquavers which the composer 
introduces on the second appearance of the Allegro opening 
(3 in. from end of side 1) are prettily used, in characteristic 
fashion, at the end of the side. Side 2 brings the second 
theme, and very soon we come to the end of our allowance, 
with a repetition of the slow introduction. The music in its 
original form has not much development, and always seems 
to me too repetitive ; perhaps there is not much harm in 
cutting it ; but I must make the old complaint—that the disc 
does not tell us of that. 

Valse.—Tchaikovsky comes well into the front rank as a 
waltz writer, along with the Strausses. This genial specimen 
might have been more daintily played, I feel. It is comfort- 
ably but rather stolidly done. 

Elegy.—This, occupying two sides, is on the third disc, the 
finale being on the back of the Waltz. Here we find the 
composer deploying his strings with engaging skill. The 
second subject (with plucked accompaniment, three against 
two) is particularly typical. Its first few notes follow the 
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upward motion of those in the other theme. The first side 
sees this subject developed in sequence, and the second side 
after a while brings us back to the first idea. The movement 
is steadily and very capably handled, in this recording. It is 
probably more particularly of this that Tchaikovsky was 
thinking when he said that he ‘“‘ wrote from an inward 
impulse,” and “ felt it.”’ 

Finale.—A slowish introduction again, in the strong two- 
part diatonic harmony that the composer could use so well. 
Its end pleasingly ‘‘ teases’ into the start of the Russian 
air on which the finale is built—one of those daft little repeti- 
tive tunes which we take for what they are, without bothering 
much about what happens to them. There is a theme of con- 
trast, and then we ought to have the two combined, but 
a cut deprives us of the middle of the movement, and we are 
rushed on to the end, which is crowned with a bit of the opening 
slow section of the work, that we see to have been shaped out 
of the descending half-scale of the Russian tune. The fiddles 
are not always quite comfortable in the high quick work, but 
on the whole the recording gives agreeable glimpses of the 
work : the best being in the Elegy. 


DECCA 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra: Movements from Divertimenti 
(Mozart). Decca K787-—9 (12in., 7s. 6d.). 

The first three sides contain three movements from the 
Divertimento in D, K136, and the last three are from the 
work in F, K138. There is endless mild pleasure in the 
twenty-two Divertimenti that Mozart wrote, and the Serenades 
and Cassations. Now and again there is a deeper note, but 
most of the movements are, as the title suggests, on the light 
side. The works may be reckoned as modifications of the 
symphonic style, with freedom as to the number of the move- 
ments. The composer’s amazing profuseness never ceases to 
astonish. Between February and October, 1772 (he was 
sixteen), he wrote an opera, seven symphonies, two sacred 
works, and four Divertimenti, of which K136 and 138 are 
two. The first record contains a very dapper, tip-toe Allegro 
and part of the Andante. The first movement seems to be 
just a little pushed—not hurried, but made a trifle more 
businesslike than it seems to want to be. It may be partly 
that the tone at such a place as 1} in. is the least bit 
‘** punched ”’; but there is an air of strong efficiency about 
the playing that for once strikes me as not quite Mozartean. 
These things are difficult to convey in words, and quite likely 
my feeling will not be shared by many. The music certainly 
pushes on keenly, with that hurrying semiquaver figure that 
keeps on when a more placid air is sounding (¢.g., 2} ins.). 
The Andante develops that elevated musing that we can always 
enjoy in Mozart. Here again, I could wish, myself, for a 
shade more repose. It is not a matter of speed (or only 
slightly so) ; nor is the general handling anything but pleasant ; 
there is just a further refinement of detail in phrasing, perhaps, 
that could be added, without producing any finicking effect. 
Side 3, the last part of the slow movement, seems the happiest. 
On this side also is another quick movement, in which I should 
like (with all goodwill to Mr. Neel’s ability) to hear his 
performance and Beccham’s one after the other. One of 
Mozart’s enjoyable moments of imitative treatment comes 
in the last inch of this side. Then he abruptly cuts it off. 
I wish he had oftener developed this vein, as Haydn did. 
It would have brought up the quality of some of his movements, 
in which there is rather too much of the generalised stuff of 
the period, and of his apprenticeship. This is not to depreciate 
him in any broad way; but, like almost all the men of his 
century, he turned out too much music, and there are stretches 
that no amount of sympathetic study can make more than 
conventional for our present-day ears, whatever his con- 
temporaries may have found in them. It is easy to make 
the mistake of lumping too much of the eighteenth-century 
music together as outmoded : a word that means little ; and 
we have learnt to realise some of the inner meaning of such 








music—to hear it with re-creating imagination, as nearly as 
we can in the way in which it was heard, and moved the 
mind, then. Yet, I fear, there must always remain some 
gulf between us and our ancestors. The Allegro from K138 
is a most pleasing example, in which the players and conductor 
seem well at ease. This work’s Andante is one that, I feel, 
might have had a slightly more leisurely pace. The conductor 
is on the whole inclined for speed. This older music needs 
time to unfold its beauties. Dragging is bad, but the least 
haste rubs off the bloom. The pace is steady, but, again, 
I think that a very slightly greater degree of variety could 
be tried; and so long as rubato is not sentimental, it has its 
delicate place in interpretation. I should like to see this 
conductor and orchestra develop in subtlety. The recording 
is bright, with fibre. 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by Wood: London Suite 
and London Bridge March (Eric Coates). Decca K800-1 
(12in., 5s.). 

The Suite contains: Covent Garden ( Tarantelle), Westminster 
(Meditation), and Knightsbridge (In Town To-night). These 
items are so well known that I need only remark that the 
first part of the tarantellism of 
Covent Garden seems to refer 
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I find in this overture very much of the aspects of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy that stand out most strongly—the emotional depth, 
particularly. The slow introduction may well enough suggest 
grandeur, but what do the other themes stand for? We 
may find Cordelia in one, but it seems little profitable to try 
to “identify ’’ others, or even to seek a study of the rash 
old man so tragically misled in his passion for affection, and 
so cruelly punished, with the abominable daughters as instru- 
ments. No short piece, of course, could be expected to mirror 
this tragedy, and perhaps no music whatever could find 
expression for the emotion of pity that it arouses. The overture 
has nothing like the power of the Hamlet march recorded 
last month ; it is too generalised, too Beethovenian, to be the 
best Berlioz. But we remember that Berlioz did not find 
all his powers quickly, and that when this music was written 
Beethoven had still six years to live. The marvel of Berlioz 
is that he developed such individuality at all, in the France 
of his time, a poor ground for growth. The Trojan March 
on the last side seems to have a fuller body of tone than the 
King Lear music, which, after the other records noticed 
above, sounds rather palely endisced. Here is an excellent 
example of Berlioz in his stirring, celebratory mood : trumpet 

tucketing and prancing and 





to the opera season and the 
second to the market porters and 
flower ladies, in whose honour 
Cherry Ripe is_ introduced. 
There are momentary signs of 
our going slightly symphonic, 
but cheerfulness keeps on bust- 
ling us along, and a good time 
is had by all, in a _ brightly 
coloured, forward recording. The 
Meditation is not too heavy 
for brows that dislike bending. 
The piece is a “‘ sentimental,” 
with only the chimes to mark 
the place. The In Town march 
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COMPETITION 


Tell, in not more than fifty words, what 
movement, or song, or phrase affects you most 
deeply among your records, and why? 

There will be six prizes of records. 
competition closes on January 15th, and all 
entries must have attached the Coupon on 


noble processions and rejoicing 
populace. 


London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Harty: Intro- 
duction, Rigaudon and 
Polonaise; and Arietta and 
Passacaglia (Handel, tran- 
scribed by Harty). Decca 


The K795 and 796 (12in., 2s. 6d. 


each). 

The first record contains 
three pieces, the second two. 
The Polonaise, Arietta and 


Passacaglia have been for some 
years well known in _ Sir 








is one of the perkiest of its 

kind. I like to imagine Sir Henry swaying to its memories 
of his native Oxford Street. The other march is a good chaser. 
Everything goes at a great pace I should not like to march 
for long at it: vividly I see our fire-eating C.O. in 1918 trying 
to make middle-aged worn-out men march at Rifleman’s 
pace : one of the few comical memories of the war. But the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, bright lads, step out like Guardsmen. 


London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Harty: 
Lear Overture and Marche Troyenne (Berlioz). 
K792-3 (12in., 5s.). 

There is fine value in Berlioz, whose little boom nobody, 

I hope, could have the heart to oppose. Berlioz spoke of the 

time when he was writing the King Lear overture (1831: 

he was twenty-eight) as ‘“‘ the twenty happiest days of my 

life.” He was at Nice, ‘‘ wandering through orange groves, 
and sleeping on the healthy slopes of the Villefranche hills.” 

When he first read the play it filled him with rapture, and 

we can discern in the music this warm sensibility, if not the 

fullest reflection of the drama’s power. There is a slow 
introduction of some extent, with two themes, the second 
coming on the oboe at 1} ins. The influence of Beethoven 
seems to work here, and throughout the music, though the 
shaping of the themes could be no one’s but Berlioz’. On 
side 2 begins an agitated Allegro, with several themes, the 
second coming at } in. (oboe) and the third, song-like, at 
lj in. The development is short, and early on side 3 we come 
to the recapitulation of the ideas, with short interruptions of 
the themes. There is a full coda, in which the first theme of 
all carries weight. There are no clues to the programme, 
so we are free to let imagination play round the drama and 
the music, and fuse them where we will. I cannot say that 


Decca 


Hamilton’s programmes. When 
Mr. Scholes once asked the transcriber about the sources 
of the pieces, Harty could only say that he had made the 
sketches for them so long ago that he could not remember, 
except that the Passacaglia comes from the overture to 
Handel’s opera Roderigo—an early one, produced in Italy 
in 1707—and that the Polonaise and Arietta are from other 
operas (the latter originally a song). It matters not whence 
they came : we are glad to have them, enlarged from the old 
scoring. The luminosities of Handel’s writing are made still 
more enlightening. How sure is his provenance in the slow 
Introduction: how god-like his step and broad his glance. 
No one ever moved with easier dignity. When he turns to 
the dance, as in the Rigaudon, it is with equal assurance, that 
fills the stage: which effect the orchestra enhances by its 
steady, happy motion. The Polonaise, though bolder, is a 
good deal different from the style of that which Chopin 
developed. This is an earlier dance, perhaps less stately, 
but more jovial. Hear those jolly sequences, rattling down- 
stairs! This is a first-rate bit of recreation-music, a true 
care-banisher. In the Arietta the strings alone accompany a 
flute solo. My K796 happens to be a swinger (very rare 
nowadays), so my enjoyment of this delicate, moody air was 
rather marred. The melody is one of Handel’s tenderest, and 
its emotional tincture has a subtlety that is more common in 
his work than we used to know, in the days when the “ big 
bow-wow ”’ tradition overlaid some of the finer. aspects of the 
composer. We still need records of his best operatic airs, 
both suave and florid. It is disappointing to find so few 
recorded. The Passacaglia, on a simple repeated bass formula, 
erects variegated figurations, very enlivening and brilliant. The 
fibre needle does not bring out the full size of the music (here 
scored for strings, with oboes, bassoons and horns). W.R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Guila Bustabo (violin) and Gerald Moore (piano) : Nocturne in 
D, Op. 27, No. 2 (Chopin-Wilhemj) and Largo from New 


World Symphony (Dvorak-Kreisler). Columbia LX423 
(12in., 6s.). 

After the rude things I have said about Miss Bustabo’s 
two previous recordings, it is with the greatest pleasure that 
I am able to say how much I enjoyed her musicianly and 
sensitive playing of an excellent transcription by Wilhemj 
of this Chopin Nocturne in D. The decorations grow out of 
and are not stuck on to the music. Dvorak’s orchestrally 
conceived Largo was bound to suffer from transcription—one 
misses the contrast between cor anglais and strings acutely— 
but no violent liberties are taken and the playing is again 
very fine. Mr. Moore is his usual invaluable self. Excellent 
recording. 


Henry Merckel (violin, unaccompanied): Adagio from Sonata 
No. 1 and Two Minuets from Partita No. 3 (Bach). 
Columbia DX713 (12in., 4s.). 

The name of this artist is new to me but his choice of music 
shows that he wishes to be taken seriously. His playing is 
not, indeed, on a level with that of Menuhin, but it reaches 
a high standard in these testing pieces. He draws a firm, clear. 
melodic line, but his chording is not quite assured. The 
recording is good except for a disturbing noise, the origin of 
which I cannot trace, which sounds in the music now and then. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Intermezzo in A major and Ballade in 
G minor, Op. 118, Nos. 2 and 3 (Brahms). Parlophone 
E11286 (12in., 4s.). 

Miss Joyce’s already large circle of admirers will be increased 
by her admirable selection and playing of two of the loveliest 
numbers of Brahms’ Op. 118. 

Some might question the rather rapid tempo she employs 
for the Intermezzo—it is labelled andante teneramente—but 
the piece is so often over-sentimentalised that I, for one, 
agreed with the chosen speed: especially for a recording. The 
imitative phrases come out well, but I wish Miss Joyce had 
dared a real double piano for the brief section in the major key. 


The Ballade, which it is the convention to treat too heavily, 
is played with what may be called a vigorous delicacy. The 
middle section, with the tender hint of the main theme, is 
charmingly done. Both pieces could have done with a more 
substantially recorded bass part—the bass is hardly there 
sometimes—but apart from that the recording is good. 


Simon Barer (piano): Study for left hand alone (Blumenfeld) 
and Study in C major (Glazounov). H.M.V. DB2645 
(12in., 6s.). 

_ The labelling of the first piece invites us to applaud what 

is indeed a tour-de-force. The music, which is by no means 

negligible on its own account and belongs to the romantic 
school, covers most of the keyboard and exploits the pianist’s 
amazing range of tone and expression to perfection. What 
power resides in the hand which, with its weak fourth and 
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fifth fingers, gives the ordinary pianist such trouble! It is 
almost a relief to hear Barer make one or two small smudges, 
thus revealing his essential humanity! His pearly passage 
work in the Glazounov is also matter for admiration and 
despair. A magnificent performance, splendidly recorded. 


Borowsky (pianoforte): Fantasia and Fugue in G@ minor 
(Bach-Liszt). Decca-Polydor CA8212 (one 12in., 4s.). 

Thirds, octaves, arpeggios, a major chord (tierce-de- Picardie) 
at the end of the Fantasia are a few of the ‘“‘ improvements ”’ 
made by Liszt for the delectation of pianists in his arrange- 
ment of this celebrated organ work. Borowsky adds a 
Chopinesque rubato, a dash of sentiment, and effects an 
occasional complete eclipse of the melodic outline. What, 
then, is the result? Certainly not Bach’s Fantas’, and Fugue 
in G minor for the organ, but a work by Liszt in the same 
key ‘‘ after (a long way) Bach”! 

I do not write these words to turn music-lovers from this 
recording, but merely to warn those who only know the music 
on the organ what to expect. Perhaps Bach would have 
enjoyed what is undoubtedly a skilful transcription, but 
one in which the pedal part sometimes, to all intents and 
purposes, ceases to be; or in which the inner parts swamp the 
upper part with disturbing effect to those who know the 
original. The fugue is taken at a speed which would be 
impossible on the organ, but which in the hands of a virtuoso 
like Borowsky is not too excessive for clarity on the piano. 
His is wonderfully dexterous playing, but his tone is rather 
brittle: at any rate as recorded. The record should certainly 
be heard by everyone, for it is impossible for an organist to 
give an unbiased opinion about it. 


Wilhelm Kempff (piano): French Suite No. 5 in G@ major 
(complete) (Bach). Decca-Polydor CA8217 (12in., 4s.). 

Wilhelm Kempff will be remembered as the pianist in the 
ever memorable performance of the ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata 
(with Kulenkampff) recently issued by Decca. It is a pleasure 
to welcome him on his own account giving a most musicianly 
rendering of the French Suite that contains the universally 
loved Gavotte. Parry speaks of the Suite as “‘ serene, happy, 
and sparkling. The pure murmuring beauty of the Allemande, 
the gay rush of the Courante, the dignified strength of the 
Sarabande, the sparkling vivacity of the Gavotte and the 
Bourrée, the truly wonderful and innocent tenderness of the 
Loure, and the supreme merriment and animation of the 
Gigue, make the whole series one of the most perfect little 
works of art in grouping, texture, spirit, and artistic finish 
ever produced by J. 8. Bach.” Fuller Maitland sees in it a 
revelation of ‘‘ Bach’s nature as it must have appeared in his 
quiet, uneventful home life.”’ 

That these brave words are no less than the truth all those 
of us who have known and loved this music for years can 
testify. Kempff’s beautifully clear playing—he does not 
hurry the Gavotte, and if his tempo for the Gigue is breath- 
taking he justifies it throughout—and the excellence of this 
recording will win many new friends for this glorious music. 


Virginia McLean (piano): Sonata in F (K280) (Mozart): 
Mazurka in A minor, Op. 17, No. 4 (Chopin) and Air and 
Gigue from the Fourth French Suite (Bach) (two 12in., 
8s.). 

1 am told that Virginia McLean is a pianist well known and 
popular in Canada. She has made an attractive selection of 
pieces for her gramophone debut and appears to be an artist 
of considerable accomplishment, if by no means in the first 
flight. Her playing lacks finish and is sometimes too explosive, 
indicating insufficient control. I liked best her restrained 
interpretation of the intensely sad and lovely Chopin Mazurka. 
The records are obtainable from Rimington, Van Wyck, 42, 
Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2. ah 











CHAMBER MUSIC 
Elly Ney Trio with Walter Trampler (viola): Pianoforte Quartet 


in E flat, Op. 47 (Schumann). 
(four 12in., 16s.). 

This season of the year reminds us that the fluffy animal 
which we have chosen with such care and, in the case of the 
male, not a little embarrassment, is too often received by our 
youngsters and betters with doubtful thanks and a barely 
concealed allusion to a certain model aeroplane. My thanks 
for Schumann’s E flat piano quartet cannot conceal a wish 
that a cheap recording of the E flat piano quintet—his best 
chamber music work—or the A major string quartet had 
been chosen. 

The first movement is, to me, frankly dull and my interest 
was not aroused until the bustling gossip of the Scherzo (the 
equivalent of “‘ my dear, have you heard . . .”’) came along. 

Even the romantic ‘cello tune of the slow movement is not 
the best Schumann, and the final movement, though showing 
some welcome independence in the parts, is lacking in 
inspiration. 

It must be admitted that the absence of interest in the music 
is not helped by a performance poor in balance and tone 
(in the strings). Whenever Miss Ney has a chance she shows 
her musicianship in no uncertain manner, but her companions 
are not worthy of her. The recording is possibly not very 
kind to the violinist: otherwise it is satisfactory. 

The best record is that of the Scherzo backed by a vivacious 
rendering of Haydn’s well-known ‘‘ Hungarian ’”’ rondo for 
piano trio. 


Decca-Polydor CA8213-—6 


Prisca Quartet: Quartet in E minor (Verdi): Decca-Polydor 
DE7043-—6 (four 10in., 10s.). 

Readers may recall that I reviewed the recording of this 
work by the Quartetto di Roma in the April number of 
THE GRAMOPHONE (H.M.V. DB4427-9). Four 10-inch records 
at two shillings each replace the three six-shilling records of 
the former issue, and the Prisca Quartet give an excellent, if 
not quite so lively, performance of this most attractive 
work. Here is a charming Christmas present for lovers of 
chamber music. The recording is good. 


*Pro Arte Quartet with Alfred Hobday and Anthony Pini 
(second violin and second ’cello): String Sextet in B flat, 
Op. 18 (Brahms). H.M.V. DB2566-9 (four 12in., 24s.). 


Brahms’ first sextet for stringed instruments is a very 
appealing and lovable work, especially in its first and third 
movements. The composer had been compelled as a young 
man in his teens to play night after night in the dancing saloons 
of Hamburg—and these, much frequented by sailors, are 
hardly of the most refined type !—but, no doubt, looking 
back on those early days he was able, as most of us are, to 
romanticise them, even to enjoy the memory of them. 

However that may be, the first movement of the Sextet is 
made up of three ldéndler or slow waltz tunes laid out with 
captivating effect for the different instruments. The first 
tune is begun by the first ’cello, the second—after a little 
chain of triplet figures on the first. violin—by the two violins, 
first viola and first cello, and the third by the first ’cello 
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again. There is no real development of this material but 
some alterations of the distribution of the instruments at 
the recapitulation. The Coda, in which all the instruments, 
except the second ’cello which holds a low F, are playing 
pizzicato, is a clear anticipation of the exquisite ending of the 
first movement of the Second Symphony in D. 

A more academic, seriously-minded Brahms appears in the 
slow movement, an air with six variations. The first section 
of the rather severe-sounding air is given out by the first 
viola and repeated by the first violin with all the other instru- 
ments accompanying: the first viola continuing the chords 
with which both halves of the air terminate. The same 
procedure is followed for the next section of; he air. In the 
first three succeeding variations Brahms adopts the device, 
familiar in the variations of the ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
of ever increasing the speed of the passage-work. The first 
variation is rather lumbering and dull, but the second has 
an unmistakably popular flavour, while the rushing bass 
demi-semiquavers of the third suggest life on a stormy ocean 
wave. Calm returns in the fourth (major) variation, quiet 
and song-like, and in the fifth (first viola solo, with very soft 
interjections from the two violins) Brahms gives us the loveliest 
music yet. The last variation is a return (on the first ’cello) 
to the air without repeats and a coda added. The Scherzo, 
very much more than the gingered-up type of slow movement 
Brahms’ critics profess to see in his quick music, is a rollicking 
piece with a positively boisterous Trio and coda. 

For the last movement the composer goes back to the land 
(no pun intended !), for over the rondo tune (first ’cello) hangs 
a flavour of the merry peasant. It is interesting to note how 
at times Brahms, taking, perhaps, a hint from Spohr, divides 
up his instruments into two trios and plays one off against the 
other. 

The Pro Arte Quartet, with the valuable assistance of 
Alfred Hobday and Anthony Pini, play this attractive work 
con amore and the recording is excellent. 

A. R. 


ORGAN 


Otto Dunkelberg (organ): Netherland Hymn (Wey1-Kremser) and 
** Blessed are they who are persecuted ’’ (The Evangelist) 
(Kienzl). Parlophone R2131 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Having had a recording of the “ world’s largest grand 
piano,”’ the ‘‘ world’s largest organ’’ was sure to follow, and 
here it is. The organ is that at Passau Cathedral and is 
patently a magnificent instrument, though Otto Dunkelberg’s 
odd choice of pieces—which perhaps have a local appeal— 
hardly gives it a chance to display its best qualities. The 
reeds are lovely and the build-up in the Netherland Hymn 
shows ‘an excellent balance. The organist handles his instru- 
ment with commendable restraint; but one would like more 
definition than he seems able to give. Organ recording is still 
far from satisfactory. This is quite a good example but only a 
shadow of what the real thing must be like. 

The curious may like to know that The Evangelist (Der 
Evengelinaun) is the title of an opera which was very popular 
in Germany at the time of its production (1895). The extract 
chosen is a transcription of a tenor solo. 


Julio Perceval (organ) : Nativity (Julio Perceval). 
R2132 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Nativity appears to be a piece of programme music recalling 
the festive season with—at the start of the second part—a 
carol given out as a solo to supply religious atmosphere. The 
music, which sounds as if it were the transcription of an 
orchestral piece, has a certain originality, is pleasantly modern 
in idiom, and is extremely well played by the composer on 
the fine organ of Our Lady of Mercy at Buenos Aires. I 
recommend this excellent recording as a welcome novelty 
in organ music. 


Parlophone 


A. R. 
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THE BEETHOVEN VIOLIN SONATA SOCIETY 


Sonatas for Violin and Pianoforte, Op. 12, Nos.1-2-3. Kreisler 
and Rupp. H.M.V. Seven records (12in., 2 gns.) in 
album with brochure. 


After too long an absence Kreisler has returned to recording 
and has taken up his bow, not to confect some musical lollipops, 
but to set himself, together with a worthy partner, to the 
great task of recording Beethoven’s ten violin and pianoforte 
sonatas. 

There will be some, no doubt, to question the wisdom of 
recording such early works as the three sonatas forming 
Opus 12—of which this first album is composed—these having 
never troubled to examine the music at first hand, but being 
content with dismissing the sonatas with a contemptuous 
“early Beethoven.” This superficial attitude arises from 
the habit, common to histories of music, of dividing Beethoven 
up into three large chunks, like pineapple. 

A little training in philosophy would show that one of 
the qualifications for personality is individuality, undivided 
in itself, divided against others. From this it follows that the 
whole man cannot be seen in three supposedly separate parts 
but only as a whole and undivided personality. This brief 
incursion into philosophical definition at an end, I should 
like to draw the reader’s attention to Jelly d’Aranyi’s article 
on these violin sonatas in the ‘‘ Beethoven’? number of 
“Music and Letters ’’ (April 1927). 

It is a volume eminently worth possessing for all its contents, 
but Miss d’Aranyi’s article has the special value—found also 
in other articles by Rebecca Clarke, Fanny Davies and 
Hamilton Harty—of being written by a performer whose 
intensive study and intimate living with the music bring to 
light many beauties that our reading of the score and 
fumblings at the pianoforte might miss. 

I quote Miss d’Aranyi’s remarks on the sonatas now recorded 
and feel sure that Mr. Evans,who supplies in his excellent booklet 
relevant historical information, will agree that they are worth 
all the analyses that we so painfully grind out. Miss d’Aranyi 
says of the First Sonata in D that “‘ it has no special originality 
or beauty, yet there is much in it which is typical of the later 
great Beethoven. And I take this sonata as the promise of a 
glorious deed that has since been so divinely fulfilled, and I 
love it for that reason and for its charm. What violinist will 
not love playing (or singing) the lovely F major tune in the 
otherwise rather clumsy Rondo? .. . 

‘Is it credible that such a delightful and graceful master- 
piece as No. 2 in A was described by someone, when it was 
first performed, as ‘ a collection of pedantries without method 
or melody’?... I think this sonata deserved as well to 
be called the ‘Spring’ as No. 5; or perhaps, while in No. 5 
spring is at its height, No. 2 is more like the very first messages 
of spring. The opening theme is like the first intoxicating 
breeze with the scent of spring. 

‘* As for the andante it has the most touching and wonderful 
dialogue. I can only imagine that St. Francis and St. Clare 
spoke of things like that when they met at Assisi. . . . 


*“The Rondo in No. 3 Sonata was long spoilt for me by my 
having heard it atrociously played. Since then I have grown 
to love it very much, and find it most amusing to play, so 
genuinely gay and romping, even though it is a little heavy 
and awkward compared to any of Mozart’s rondos. The 
adagio is on a very grand scale and very beautiful, but not 
so happy for the two instruments . . . the give-and-take is 
not quite graciously done. . . . The Sonata is not so great a 
masterpiece as Nos. 7 and 10, yet there are some perfectly 
lovely things in it, and great opportunities for beautiful 
phrasing, the second theme in the first movement, for instance, 
and the lovely bit in C flat major.” 

‘* Beautiful phrasing’’: it is that which, coupled with 
beautiful, unfailingly beautiful, tone, stands out in my mind 
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after listening to Kreisler’s wonderful performances. And 
were the piano as well recorded as the violin it is plain 
enough that his companion should be included. Unfortunately, 
the particular instrument Rupp uses possesses a slightly 
“banjoey ” quality between C (one octave above middle C) 
and F which is particularly noticeable in the andante of the 
Second Sonata at the sforzando chords. The ear, of course, 
habituates itself to this defect but not to the tantalising lack of 
balance between piano and violin. ‘“ The little more and 
how much it is!” It only needs that little more to achieve 
the splendid, the absolutely right balance, we hear in the 
Kempff-Kulenkampff ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata recording, which, 
if the later recordings of these sonatas are yet to be made, 
I beg the recording staff at H.M.V. to hear. The odd thing 
is that on one record (DB2557) (the second part of the first 
movement of the A major Sonata) the piano does suddenly 
sound more forward and the balance all that it should be. 

Kreisler treats the pianistic figures which Beethoven has 
given the violinist now and again with great discretion; and 
one, at the opening of the A major Sonata, which is always 
quoted as an instance of bad miscalculation, he makes one 
accept as a gentle stroke of humour. 

I am not sure that the first sonata did not give me the 
greatest pleasure of all the three, and nothing in it more than 
the fourth variation of the slow movement and the opening 
of the rondo, but I cannot begin to catalogue the delights, 
unknown, I believe, to hundreds of musicians, which are to 
be found in these neglected works. The quality of the per- 
formances is such that one exclaims over and over again 
with delight at the lovely realisation of the printed page 
which, often, seems to offer so little. 

Time has not dimmed Kreisler’s technique, but it has 
robbed his tone of, perhaps, a too penetrating sweetness, 
and left it more virile. 

The recording, except in that matter of balance, can be 
unreservedly praised throughout. A. R. 


THE PURCELL CLUB 


Dido and Aeneas, by Henry Purcell. Principal characters : 
Dido, or Elissa, Queen of Carthage, Miss Nancy Evans; 
Belinda, a Lady-in-waiting, Miss Mary Hamlin ; Sorceress, 
Miss Mary Jarred; Aeneas, a Trojan Prince, Mr. Roy 
Henderson; The Spirit, Miss Olive Dyer; A Sailor, Dr. 
Sydney Northcote. Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott’s A Cappella 
Singers. The Boyd Neel String Orchestra. Harpsichord, 
Mr. Bernhard Ord. Conductor, Mr. Clarence Raybould. 
The opera under the direction of Mr. Hubert J. Foss. 
Decca (seven 12in., 35s.). 


There are three things, and only three, that most music-lovers 
know about Dido and Aeneas. That it is by Purcell—that it 
was written for a girls’ school—that it is, with the exception 
of one air, never performed. As Bernard Shaw remarked 
long ago, we usually show our appreciation of our “‘ famous ”’ 
English composer by doing Mendelssohn’s Elijah! And we 
have recently shown our enthusiasm for English opera by 
staying away in large numbers from Stanford’s T'ravelling 
Companion and Delius’s Koanga! Recent research, the 
fine fruits of which are embodied in A. K. Holland’s admirable 
Henry Purcell (Bell), has shown that, contrary to previously 
received opinion, Purcell wrote his only true opera when 
he was in his thirtieth year—that is, seven years before his 
tragically early death—and not at the beginning of his 
musical career. Behind him when he wrote Dido lay not only 
a certain experience of the theatre, but considerable grounding 
in the great Elisabethan polyphonists, which flowered forth 
above all in the String Fantasias. 

Mr. Holland says that it is not the uniqueness of the form 
but the genius of the man that is surprising in Dido. That 
genius enables us to rank the work with the best of Gluck, 
Mozart and Wagner. Dido, if poor poetry, was dramatically 
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a good “ book”’: and Priest, as the foremost teacher of dancing 
in his day—not just a shadowy pedagogic instructor of 
young English misses—was to Purcell, perhaps, what Massine 
has been to the young composers with whom he has been 
associated : finally, instead of a horde of stupid gods and god- 
desses, nymphs and shepherds, in whom we can take so faint 
an interest in Purcell’s masques—dramatically speaking, they 
being mere mouthpieces for his lovely tunes—the characters 
in Dido have a genuine existence of their own. They are 
true to life. We sorrow with the melancholy queen, sniff 
the sea breezes of the sailors’ scene, and recognise the unholy 
evil of the witches. 

Dido, I hope to have made clear to you, dear reader, is 
no little drawing-room piece devised by a nice “little 
fresh-air composer,” though it is written with ingenious 
simplicity ; it calls for singing, acting, production of the 
highest kind. 

Decca have realised this with a munificence which almost 
makes up for the long neglect to which the lovely work has 
been subjected. They have not engaged those who are school- 
girls in artistic stature, but singers of proved ability—with 
the exception of one with a reputation yet to make, who in the 
part of the Queen makes a brave attempt to win her laurels. 

The story of the opera may be told in a few words. Dido, 
& very seriously-minded young woman whom Maurice Baring 
represents, in one of his irreverent miniature dramas, as 
an infernal bore, has fallen in love with her guest, Prince 
Aeneas, and, to amuse him, takes him to hunt in some hills 
near the city of Carthage. 

The witches, who hate Dido, conjure up a storm which 
drives the court back to the city. Aeneas, who has a fatal 
incapacity for making up his mind, is finally persuaded by a 
sorceress, in the guise of Mercury, to set sail for Italy and 
‘*‘ruin’d Troy restore.” Hesitating to the last, Aeneas bids 
farewell to Dido, who, inconsolable, dies in the arms of her 
faithful handmaid Belinda. 

The dramatic interest cannot be said to be strong but it is 
well varied, what with a hunt, a storm, a witches’ revel, a 
lovers’ farewell, sailors’ jollifications and the rest of it. 
Certainly a story admirably calculated to appeal to school- 
girls and—even the sailors !—in impeccable taste. 


Let it be said at once that the performance throughout 
gives evidence of the most careful preparation. The score is 
lovingly handled as if the artists were aware of the value of 
the jewel they were exposing to the public gaze. Perhaps 
one or two of them are a little over-anxious, but that is a 
fault on the right side. 


First REcorD. 

The playing of the slow opening section and the vivacious 
allegro following, with its fine concluding crescendo to ring 
up the curtain, relieves us at once of any anxiety about the 
orchestra. Throughout Mr. Clarence Raybould and his men 
are entirely in the picture and the conductor deserves all praise 
for his sensitive phrasing and use of tonal contrast. First- 
class honours also go to Mr. Bernhard Ord, whose playing of 
the harpsichord reveals the dramatic and expressive possibilities 
of the instrument in a way which will be a revelation to 
those who think of it only as a quaint survival of the past. 
The substitution of a piano would be unthinkable. 

Neither Dido nor Belinda must be judged by their first solos. 
Like most singers they take some time to warm up, and both 
being (I believe) artists of no great experience, some degree 
of nervousness was only to be expected. The chorus, on the 
other hand, being composed of Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott’s 
A Cappella Singers, show their excellent training and their 
experience in the confidence with which they go through 
their first chorus. They are admirable throughout and 
admirably seize the different moods of the music given to them. 


Belinda shows herself to be a nice little person, a sort of 
secondary school Brangaena, a little insecure on her high 
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notes, her tone a little too white and open, her diction too 
typical of English singing as a whole. Dido, it is clear at 
once, has a magnificent voice, but at present she shows 
little feeling for words. In her first lovely air on a ground 
bass, ‘“‘ Ah! Belinda, I am prest with torment,” her tone 
sounds rather tight. But, as I have said, we must wait for 
the artist to grow into her part. As yet she is simply a singer 
with a fine voice—not Purcell’s Dido. 

The exquisite entry of the strings at the end of this aria 
is only equalled by the close of ‘‘Ah/ lo so” in the Magic 
Flute. 


Seconp REcOoRD. 


Miss Evans’ florid singing is clear and accurate, and the 
duologue between her and Miss Hamlin finds their voices 
well contrasted. (I wish Belinda would practise singing 
‘‘you”’ with a good round “oo.”) Mr. Henderson’s great 
experience and fine musicianship are apparent the moment 
he opens his month. He is Aeneas. Fine shadings of tone, 
expressive feeling, a true savouring of the words, show in 
every one of his appearances. His is really the outstanding 
performance; which, considering the shadowy nature of the 
character, is really a striking artistic achievement. 


TurrRD RECORD. 


Clarence Raybould gives an infectiously springy rhythm to 
the ‘* Triumphing Dance,” after which the harpsichord enters 
with startling dramatic effect in the prelude to the marvellous 
scene of the witches’ cave. One is conscious here, as all through, 
of the wonderful vitality and dramatic truth of the recitative. 
Miss Jarred’s glorious voice—one remembers her “‘ Erda ”— 
gives full weight to the menacing phrases of the Sorceress— 
here again experience tells—and the laughing chorus is 
splendidly effective. 


FourtH REcorpD. 

Very effective, too, is the chorus in which the ends of the 
phrases are echoed: as they are, also, in the orchestral 
Echo Dance of Furies, though in that the echo is a little dis- 
turbed by a too booming bass. The witches’ duet leading up 
to the chorus is quite, indeed too, nicely sung. These witches 
would obviously not hurt a flea. Belinda’s vowels and a slight 
uncertainty of tone spoil a little of the pleasure one takes in 
her solo “ So fair the game.”” The orchestral accompaniment 
to the solo for the Second Woman, “ Oft she visits this lone 
mountain,”’ is perfectly lovely, but the singing is not nearly 
sensitive or quiet enough. 


FirtH AND SrxtH REcorDs. 

Dido and Belinda improve at the threatening of the storm— 
Purcell is rather too naively pictorial for a few moments— 
and the urgency of the chorus “haste to town” is well 
realised. The “refined”? pronunciation of the Spirit is any - 
thing but supernatural, but nothing could better Aeneas’ 
concluding recitative. If only these other artists had taken 
a lesson from Mr. Henderson! Dr. Northcote is a breezy 
sailor who gives proper effect to the key word of his song, 
““boozy,”’ and the whole scene is delightful; nothing more so 
than the dance at the end with its unexpected harpsichord 
Coda. 

The witches, in their duet, seem to have strayed from the 
Mikado, where they would be excellent as two of the little 
maids from school, but the Gilbert and Sullivan atmosphere 
is grievously out of place in this malicious scene. Miss 
Jarred’s “‘ Our next motion must be to storm her lover on the 
ocean ”’ and the following chorus restores the balance, being 
properly spiteful. Side 11 closes with the extraordinarily 
original dance of witches and sailors. 

Dido continues to grow into the skin of her part (sixth 
record, side 12), the farewell between her and Aeneas being 
very well done. 
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SEVENTH RECORD. 


Everyone will want to know how Miss Evans comes through 
the test of the one air in Dido, ‘‘ When I am laid in earth,” 
which is universally known. Her inability to achieve a true 
mezza voce is the chief thing that militates against entire 
success. Readers will recall that each of the two sections of 
the song are repeated. Alas! Miss Evans sings them almost 
exactly alike. The emotion does not seem to grow. The 
Queen is dying. The last ‘‘ remember me ”’ should surely be a 
whisper, not a shout, even if a beautiful one; for the high G— 
a notable obstacle to many—is successfully negotiated. 
Here, then, are flaws in a performance which, if good, seldom 
rises to the tragic stature of the part. 

I have judged this recording, as it deserves, by the highest 
standards, but I greatly hope that such criticisms as have 
been made will not for a moment deter anyone from purchas- 
ing a truly fine set of records embodying some of the loveliest 
music of all time—for that is the sober truth. The perform- 
ances of Mr. Henderson, Miss Jarred, Mr. Raybould and his 
orchestra and Mr. Bernhard Ord are superlatively good. Miss 
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Evans is evidently an artist rich in promise. If she will 
make an intensive study of lieder under a master who knows 
the value of words and phrasing, promise will turn into 
fulfilment. 

Another superlative performance is that of the recording 
experts. There are times when the two principal women singers 
have been placed too near the microphone, but the balance is 
generally excellent and the chorus work is especially well 
recorded. Two more bouquets must be handed out. One 
to Edward Dent for the continuo part he has provided for 
the harpsichord and for his edition of the opera (the vocal 
score is published by the Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.), 
the other to the directing hand of Hubert Foss, whose 
characteristic energy has clearly been infused into this grand 
undertaking. We have to thank Decca, not Covent Garden 
or Sadler’s Wells, for raising the ‘‘ famous Mr. Purcell’s’’ Dido 
from the dead. 

I have just received an excellent booklet of notes on the 
performance by Hubert Foss, with a foreword by Edward Dent. 

A. R 
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SONGS 


At Christmas one expects records of popular songs recorded 
by celebrities, and these we have in plenty, but I think readers 
will agree that we must first express gratitude to H.M.V. for 
reviving the songs from Elgar’s music to ‘“‘ The Starlight 
Express.”’ The play is by Algernon Blackwood and Violet 
Pearn and was put on at the Kingsway Theatre during the 
War. The Wand of Youth Suites show Elgar’s aptitude for 
writing children’s music, and the opportunity to write for this 
production must have been welcome as a relief from the 
patriotic music that was expected at that time. There are 
two records containing the three Organ Grinder’s Songs, the 
Laugher’s Song (with its quaint accompaniment), and the 
finale Hearts must be soft-shiny dressed. The singers are 
Stuart Robertson and Alice Moxon and the record numbers are 
C2791—2 (4s. each). 

Stuart Robertson has also recorded two of Victor Hely- 
Hutchinson’s three Nonsense Songs—-The Owl and _ the 
Pussycat and The Table and the Chair, which are appropriately 
ridiculous. Mr. Hely-Hutchinson has succeeded Sir Granville 
Bantock at Birmingham University and is one of the best 
all-round musicians in the country. Mr. Robertson’s diction 
is a lesson to us all. (H.M.V. B8386, 2s. 6d.) 

Undoubtedly our most distinguished visitor is Dino 
Borgioli on a light blue Columbia paying us the compliment 
of singing in English Lane Wilson’s arrangement of My 
Lovely Celia and Hageman’s Do not go,my Love, accompanied 
by Ivor Newton. Borgioli is well known at Covent Garden 
and is now with the touring company. He sings these two 
songs beautifully, and the recording is equally good with not 
a trace of amplification. (LB24, 4s.) 

Roger Quilter accompanies Mark Raphael in Come Away, 
Death and It was a Lover and his Lass on Columbia DB1598 
(2s. 6d.), for which there will be a large public, especially of 
students. The first song is the best recording. Mr. Raphael 
is the composer’s own choice, so that this record can be taken 
as authentic. 

Two records that need no puff from me are H.M.V. DA1432 


(4s.) and DB2571 (6s.). On the former John McCormack 
sings Moore’s Believe me, if all those endearing young charms 
in an arrangement by his accompanist, Edwin Schneider, 
and a new version of The Londonderry Air—O Mary dear, 
which will please all who are tired of Danny Boy. On the 
other record Richard Crooks, still recorded on the loud side, 
sings gloriously Thora (Weatherley and Adams) and Sullivan’s 
Lost Chord, ending with Mr. Crooks trying valiantly to soar 
above the solemnity of Alexander Matthews’ playing at the 
organ. A selection of Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads will 
be popular, especially as the singer is Peter Dawson. The 
music is by Cobb, there is a chorus and orchestra, and alto- 
gether full value for money. (H.M.V. C2797, 4s.) Raymond 
Newell is to be commended for recording unfamiliar songs- 
The Harvester by E. Talbot and D. Atkinson, which is just 
what you would expect, and Jane’s Big Umbrella by A. Stanley 
and Kennedy Russell, which is not at all what you would 
expect. Its nursery words are set to music of the utmost 
pomp with grand effect. Try this if you have a dry humour. 
(Columbia DB1601, 2s. 6d.) 

Exactly a year ago I reviewed Gracie Fields’ record of the 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, which marked her entry into the 
‘**Song’’ section. Now she has done Rasbach’s T'rees and 
Smilin’ Through (Penn), which a B.B.C. announcer has just 
informed me is now “ almost a classic.’”” Though not in any 
way outstanding, it is good to find Gracie repeating her 
surprise, and what I said last year still stands. Trees is 
spoilt by a lot of foolery on an organ. (Rex 8636, 1s.) 

Charles Kullman gives celebrity performances of Love in my 
heart from ‘‘ The Merry Widow ” and the Serenade from ‘‘ The 
Student Prince ’’ on Columbia DB1597 (2s. 6d.), and Joseph 
Schmidt sings in German two songs from the film ‘‘ A Star Falls 
from Heaven ’’—Wine and Waltz, a waltz song, and My Song 
of Love, both by Ernst Neubach and Hans May, on Parlophone 
R2130 (2s. 6d.). A record of Lehar Melodies by Jan Zalski is 
not as good as it ought to be ; there is a sense of hurry and 
Zalski is far from his best. The accompaniment is by 
Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra. (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1885, 1s.) John Payne has, I think, given recitals of 
Negro Spirituals in London, and here he is with what is called 
a spiritual choir and a mustel organ in a Negro Spiritual 
Medley on Regal-Zonophone MR1886 (lIs.). This is quite 
well done. Lastly, Robert Harris, the ‘‘boy soprano” from 
Eastbourne, has improved enormously since his last record. 
This time he sings Schubert’s Who is Sylvia? arranged by Geehl, 
and Eric Coates’ Bird Songs at Eventide. Even with the 
memory of Schlusnus’ classic record of the Schubert, Master 
Harris is acceptable, but the orchestral accompaniment blurs 
the rhythm of the original piano. (Parlophone R2133, 2s. 6d.) 

R. W. 








ra 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


JULIUS PATZAK (tenor) with pianoforte acc. by Franz 
Rupp.—Liebesfeier (Weingartner) and Sechs, sieben oder 
acht (Briill) ; sung in German. Decca-Polydor DE7042 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Liebesfeier, with its highly poetic opening : 
An ihren bunten Liedern klettert 
Die Lerche selig in die Luft ; 

is by Nicolaus Lenau; the musical setting is by Felix 

Weingartner, the well-known conductor. It is an attractive 

little song concerning springtime and the mating of the birds. 

Sechs, sieben oder acht is about girls, and there is very little 

in it to explain why two composers, Carl Bohm and Ignaz 

Brill, should have bothered to set its lines. 


Patzak is a very fine tenor. He phrases Liebesfeier very 
neatly and sings with evident understanding and feeling, 
though with little variety of colour. This song should interest 
lovers of the lied. There is less in the other song, with its 
senate finish, and the singer extracts correspondingly 
less from it. The recordings are good, but rather loud. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone) with pianoforte acc. by 
Sebastian Peschko.—Gesang Weylas (Hugo Wolf) and 
Feldeinsamkeit (Brahms); sung in German. Decca- 
Polydor DE7041 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


This is another of the Decca-Polydor series of Lieder records. 
Technically it is very good, but rather on the loud side. 


Maybe some magic or beauty lurks in Eduard Morike’s 
short poem Gesang Weylas; anyway, Hugo Wolf chose to set 
it to music and it is one of his most popular songs. Schlusnus 
and his colleague render it with a very fair measure of success ; 
I would not qualify the success if it were not that the singer’s 
style suggests the repetition of a lesson. 

The fundamental necessity for any artist who tackles 
Feldeinsamkeit is to create the right atmosphere; without it 
the song will fail completely. After a dozen attempts to find 
this elusive atmosphere in the present instance I have aban- 
doned the search. Schlusnus plods his way industriously 
through the song with academic precision but only succeeds 
in being dull. 


MILIZA KORJUS (soprano) with orchestra.—Il bacio (Arditi) 
and Parla (Arditi); sung in Italian. H.M.V. C2789 
(12in., 4s.). 

When I received this little lady’s first record and listened 
with astonishment and delight to her singing of Proch’s 
Airand Variations I felt that she had the charm and seductive- 
ness of a siren ; now, as I hear her bring JI bacio or Parla 
to a close, I still ‘feel tempted to compare her to a siren, though 
of another sort. Why must she “show off” so with these 
amazingly high but by no means artistic top-note endings? 

Arditi’s vocal waltzes undoubtedly come under the heading 
of old favourites ; and since Christmas is a suitable time for 
recalling the old songs to mind, the issue of this record is 
quite opportune. The waltzes are sung in Italian, but who 
cares for the words, anyway? The only point about them is 
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that they seem to have developed a curious quality in the 
singer’s voice, almost like a nasal tone, in parts of Jl bacio, 
Apart from this it is a typical Korjus record ; the artist, as 
usual, seems to revel in her task and sings with all her custom. 
ary ease and self-assurance. The disc is well recorded and 
should prove a winner. 


ENRICO CARUSO (tenor) with orchestra.—Recondita armonia 
from Tosca (Puccini), sung in Italian, and Agnus Dei 
(Bizet), sung in Latin. H.M.V. DB2644 (12in., 6s.). 

Caruso sang Recondita armonia most beautifully, but he 

sang Bizet’s Agnus Dei badly ; at least he did when he recorded 
it. To those who are anxious for re-recordings of Caruso’s 
best efforts, this fifty-fifty record will therefore be a dis- 
appointment, especially since in the re-creating process the 
Recondita armonia has grown in size and price. Still, the 
record is well worth having for this side alone. Technically, 
the new recording is a success; the inevitable surface noise is 
distinct during the singing but is not too objectionable. As 
our editor once remarked with reference to a Pol Plancon 
record, even roses have thorns. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor) with La Scala Orchestra uncer 
Franco Ghione.—Il fior che avevi a me tu dato from 
Carmen (Bizet) and, with same orchestra under Dino 
Olivieri, O del mio dolce ardor from Paride ed Elena 
(Gluck); sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB2531 (12in., 6s.). 

It is true that love forms a connecting link between these 
two arias, but oh! what a difference in styles! 


Little need be said of the Flower Song from Carmen. It 
receives a very sound interpretation, naturally quite Italian 
in style, and its chief claims to distinction lie in the beauty of 
Gigli’s voice and the excellent orchestral support and recording. 

Of Gluck’s aria, O del mio dolce ardor bramato oggetto, I find 
it difficult to say much, since I have only the words to hand 
and an unusually short time in which to review my batch of 
records : but I feel very much tempted to declare it the loveliest 
recording that Gigli has yet given us. It is a delicious aria 
to listen to, classical in form, and it is sung with the utmost 
charm, delicacy and restraint, and splendidly recorded. In 
vulgar parlance, this is indeed an eye-opener. Do not miss 
an opportunity of hearing it. 


ESSIE ACKLAND (contralto) with orchestra—Che fard 
senza Euridice from Orfeo ed Euridice (Gluck), sung 
in Italian, and He shall feed His flock from The Messiah 
(Handel), sung in English. H.M.V. C2788 (12in., 4s.). 

It is not every lover of opera who appreciates oratorio, and 
vice versa. For those who like both, here are two well- 
established favourites, finely recorded and tastefully sung by 
an artist who can boast a pleasing, steady contralto voice and 
very good diction. Her conventional version of The Messiah 
excerpt is perhaps the better of the two. With the other, 
each time the Che fard melody appears it is sung rather more 
quickly than is desirable and to some extent the dramatic 
significance of its phrases is lost. Nevertheless it is a good 
record and I commend it. 


JARMILA NOVOTNA (soprano) with the Vienna Concert 
Orchestra under Prof. -—Poem (Fibich-Balling) 
and Humoreske (Dvorak-Taus) ; sung in Czech. Parlo.. 
Odeon RO20293 (10in., 4s.). 

On hearing this Bohemian prima donna’s voice for the 
first time I am reminded of Gilbert’s Lady Jane, who was not 
It is the power of the voice that 
first attracts attention ; its charm becomes evident later. 

I hope it is right to say that both items here recorded were 
written first as instrumental music and that the vocal arrange- 
ments are afterthoughts. The vocal parts consist largely in 
jumping octaves and are not too interesting, but the familiar, 
ear-haunting melodies should carry the record to success. I 
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know nothing of Czech (except the words for good-night) but 
should not be surprised if this version of Fibich’s Poem corre- 
sponds with the Moonlight Madonna that was popular not so 
long ago. Those who care for Tauber in songs of this type 
should find the present record very enjoyable. 


GEORGES THILL (tenor) with orchestra.—The Prize Song 
from The Mastersingers (Wagner) and, with GERMAINE 
MARTINELLI, the duet Qui, c’est vous! from The 
i (Wagner); sung in French. Col. LX424 

(12in., 68.). 

Whatever merits these recordings possess, and their technical 
merits are very real, I cannot foresee any great rush for them. 
The Britisher will prefer them sung in German or English 
rather than French and he will object to cuts. He may accept 
the Prize Song in its concert form as a solo, but will resent 
the excision of some twenty odd bars from the duet. The 
latter (which omits a couple of lines for Magdalene) begins 
with Eva’s ‘‘ Da ist er !—Ja, ihr seid es! nein, du bist es!” 
(a subtlety that the French follows but which English cannot) 
and ends with Eva’s ‘‘ Dem Meistergericht.”” The cut is in 
Walther’s part, from ‘‘ Nichts steht zu hoffen ”’ to “ gradaus 
tiichlig drein zu schlagen.” 


Georges Thill as Walther is no mere lay figure. He is a very 
animated and vigorous young knight, especially in his share 
of the duet. He tackles the music boldly—as also does his 
partner—and his success is quite a real one, although it is not 
complete ; for one thing his tone is not always beyond reproach. 
His Prize Song is superior to very many I have heard, but 
it is rather lacking in poetic feeling. 


GIUDITTA, an operetta. Music by Franz Lehar: libretto 
by Knepler and Lohner. Excerpts as under, all sung in 
German, with Vienna- Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Franz Lehar.--Every day brings pleasures new and Stay 
with me for ever, sung by RICHARD TAUBER on Parlo.- 
Odeon RO20289 (10in., 4s.). My lips are made for kissing, 
sung by JARMILA NOVOTNA, and Lovely as a night in 
June, sung by NOVOTNA and TAUBER, on Parlo.-Odeon 
RO20291 (10in., 4s.). 

These excerpts, together with the two noticed in THE 
GRAMOPHONE last month, should afford anyone a fair idea of 
Lehar’s latest work. The present four are definitely less 
pretentious and more attractive than the former two. They 
conform more or less to convention, they’are not without 
melodic charm, and one can detect the hand of Lehar in shaping 
them. What one cannot detect is the old magic touch, the 
old genius that marked the composer as an outstanding master 
of his art. The perspiration is evident, the inspiration is not. 

Tauber can always be relied upon to make the best of 
Lehar’s music ; the Bohemian prima donna seems to handle 
the task with equal facility. The renderings are authentic, 
for the composer was also the conductor. The recordings 
are good, though louder than they need have been. All that 
should be needed to enjoy the records is a greater ability 
than mine to appreciate the music. 


*ORPHEUS. Opera by Christoph Willibald Gluck: original 
libretto in Italian by Calzabigi; French version by 
Moline. Selected excerpts, recorded on eight records. 
Col. LX425 to LX432, complete with album and leaflet, 
48s. 

The Columbia Co. have put us in their debt so much by 
issuing this album of records that it seems almost churlish to 
start off with complaints. Yet it is necessary to complain 
because there is no ‘‘ book of words.’’ Even the French words 
alone would have been acceptable. Instead, there is a leaflet. 
It is not a literary masterpiece, but its ‘‘ story of the opera ”’ 
section does tell the story reasonably well. Its division into 
sixteen parts, however, gives a false idea of the precise nature 
of some of the recordings, because (and I can find no mention 
of this fact) this is not a complete recording of the opera. The 
omissions are considerable. In the introductory notes good 
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fortune smiles on Gluck, thanks to two dots, thus—Gliick. 


This mistake appears on all the record labels. On my copy of 
LX430 the labels need interchanging. 
The cast is as follows : 
ORPHEUS (contralto) ... Alice Raveau. 
EURYDICE (soprano)... .-- Germaine Feraldy. 
CuPip (soprano) ... Se; ... Jany Delille. 
CHORUS ie ‘ The d’Alexis Viassoff 
Russian Choir. 


Conductor : Henri Tomasi. 
Orchestra : L’Orchestre Symphonique (Paris). 

A fuller discussion of these recordings must be reserved for 
next month. Meanwhile, it may be: said, from a preliminary 
survey, that the recording throughout is excellent. The 
interpretation is deserving of the highest praise and the sing- 
ing is splendid, with some slight reservations. H.F.V.L 


CHORAL 
Mary Datchelor Schoolgirls’ Choir, conducted by Mexgaet 
Donington: Brother James’ Air (Marosa) (arr. Gordon 
Jacob) and Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (Bach-Whittaker). 
Columbia DB1615 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


[ have known Miss Donington’s fine work at the Mary 
Datchelor School, which rejoices in an extremely able head 
mistress, for a long time and am glad to find it has been 
given this public recognition. Miss Donington has succeeded 
in the department in which so many choral records fail. 
Almost every word the choir sings can be heard. The result 
is that Brother James Air, complete with descant, is 
extraordinarily enjoyable. Moreover, although the girls have 
been evidently trained with great care, simplicity is not 
lacking. They fail at one point only—the little semiquaver 
group in Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. Over this they seem to 
labour. The difficulty would have vanished had the group 
been sung lightly with a slight diminuwendo upwards. Both 
piano accompaniments deserve mention—why is piano tone in- 
variably so much better in an accompaniment than in a solo ?— 
that to the folk-song is by Hubert Foss, the other by Miss Gibson. 


*Margherita Perras (soprano) with choir, and orchestra: 
Requiem (‘‘ Requiem ’’) (Verdi) and Ave Maria (Aye 
Regina) (Verdi). H.M.V. C2794 (12in., 4s.). ’, 

Thomas Hardy wrote a most touching poem called ‘‘ The 
Oxen,”’ which tells of the legend that on Christmas Eve the 
oxen knelt in their stalls in memory of the birth of our Lord. 
He represents some “ elders ”’ relating the legend with evident 
belief one Christmas Eve, and ends * ‘I would go with them into 
the gloom, hoping it might be so.’ 

This seems to represent Verdi’s attitude to Christianity. 
He cannot believe, but he hopes: a point far removed from 
the emotional, indeed theatrical, faith of Wagner as expressed 
in Parsifal. In Verdi’s Requiem there is intense drama, a 
mingling of awe, fear and hope that does not, indeed, show 
up well beside the dignified restraint of the great plainsong 
setting—it is unsurpassable—but which, taken at its own 
valuation, is very moving. 

The soprano solo part calls for a firm, vibrant, dominating 
voice. I remember a performance of the work at the Albert 
Hall when it was given to the delicate art of Miss Dorothy Silk 
to interpret this heroic music: she was, of course, hopelessly 
overweighted! Of our native artists Austral or Eva Turner 
would do it finely. I did not hear the complete H.M.V. 
recording of the work in which Fanelli was the soprano, but 
I cannot imagine she was better than Margherita Perras (who, 
I believe, was a great success at Vienna this year). 

This is a glorious full-toned performance ending with an 
exquisitely poised high B flat. Chorus and orchestra are well 
in the picture. Almost as beautiful is the Ave Maria (in Italian, 
not Latin) on the other side. 

Here, then, is a record for all lovers of really fine dramatic 
singing, splendidly recorded. 
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BAND RECORDS 


It is the turn of brass bands this month, though I have not 
yet heard any records of the 1935 Crystal Palace Test Piece. 
There are, however, a couple of H.M.V. records made at the 
Crystal Palace Festival on September 28th last, and, as usual, 
the Massed Bands are under the direction of that doyen of the 
brass band world Mr, J. Henry Iles. No. BD286 is likely to 
be the more popular of the two, for it contains the Amen 
Chorus from Messiah and Champion Medley March No. 3. 
The Amen Chorus is just the sort of music that shows off the 
merits of the full family of brass in huge numbers at its very 
best. The weight and depth of tone are thrilling and the music 
is not of the kind that makes huge numbers seem clumsy and 
unwieldy. No. BD285 contains the Grand March from 
Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete and Sing a Song by Mr. Iles himself, 
and a very cheerful little composition it is. The recording of 
both these records is superb. 


More Massed Bands are to be heard on Regal-Zono. No. 
MR1884, a record made at the Leicester Brass Band Festival 
1935. Festivalia- Fantasia is the title, and in his arrangement 
Mr. Aubrey Winter does not seem to have been quite so suc- 
cessful as usual. Moreover, the recording is not so good as in 
the two last-mentioned records and the band is not always 
unanimous either in attack or release. As there are 350 per- 
formers this is not to be surprised at, of course. Judged by 
modern standards, this record, then, is not first-rate. 

A much better record is Regal-Zono. No. MR1849, on which 
Foden’s Motor Works Band (who were not allowed to compete 
at Crystal Palace this year for fear they should win again !) 
play The Whistler and his dog, and a Hunting Medley arranged 
by Harry Mortimer, who is the cornet soloist and whose playing 
of the Post Horn Galop (part of the Medley) is splendid. 

Turning now to military bands, I am forced for once to 
confess a little disappointment over a record by the Grenadier 
Guards Band (Decca No. F5772). The Linnet’s Parade is quite 
a “ chirpy ” trifle and gives the piccolo soloist fine opportuni- 
ties to display his great skill and agility. Paul Lincke’s Der 
Friedenstaube, which occupies the reverse, is disappointing 
in one thing in which the “ Decca-Grenadiers ’’ combination 
has been so good: that is, balance. Has the size of the band 
been reduced, I wonder. At any rate, in this record the cornets 
blot half the rest of the band out, and the general effect is that 
of a small band pretending to be much bigger than it is and 
making the very devil of a noise in the process. 

Another Decca record (No. F5774) contains Echo Fanfare 
and Heidelburg and Wedding Fanfare, played by the Buglers 
of the 1st Battalion Rifle Brigade. This is quite an attractive 
record and both playing and recording are good. 

The B.B.C. Military Band are in good form in a couple of 
patrols—The Guards Patrol by Williams, presumably the late 
Director of Music of the Grenadier Guards, and Wee Macgregor 
by H. G. Amers, now of Eastbourne. The Guards Patrol is 
particularly amusing in its weaving of well-known tunes. 

The Goldman Band still belies its reputation. Its record 
{Panachord No. 25793) of On Parade and On the Alert, two 
marches by Mr. Goldman himself, is but moderate in every way. 


My only real Christmas record is Rex No. 8630, on which the 
Welsh Guards Band play a medley called Christmas time in 
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Merrie England. This is no better and no worse than many 
similar concoctions, but it is well played and well recorded, 
and will please large numbers of people—young and old. 

W. A.C. 


CHRISTMAS RECORDS 


Far and away the best records of the familiar Christmas 
hymns and carols are Rex 8644-5 (ls. each) sung by The 
Radio Choir accompanied by an organ and conducted by 
Joseph Lewis. The same would be true of Rex 8646 were it 
not for the unwarranted interruption of Dawson’s Choir of 
Canaries! Two records come from the Salvation Army on 
Regal-Zonophone MR256-—7 (1s. each). The songs include 
Luther’s Away in a Manger, and are sung by The Salvation 
Army Congress Hall Songsters under George Downes and 
The Leyton Citadel Songsters under Mark Roberts, with band 
accompaniment by The Publishing and Supplies Band. 
Admirers of Steffani and his Silver Songsters will doubtless 
enjoy their record of Christmas Carols on Decca K794 (2s. 6d.). 
Two rather unusual records are by The Yuletide Singers on 
Decca F5736 and 5735 (1s. 6d. each), the first religious and 
the other secular. I imagine these are American, but I found 
them most pleasant. Frank Luther continues his series of 
Nursery Rhymes and Tuneful Tales on Decca F5733-4 
(Rhymes) and F5748-50 (Tales)—all at 1s. 6d. each. I strongly 
recommend these to parents of small children. They could 
not be better done, and Luther is brilliant at this sort of thing. 
Master James Phelan sings Still Night, Holy Night and 
O Come, all ye Faithful with a Male Quartet on H.M.V. BD288 
(1s. 6d.). Christmas out on the Prairie by The Hill Billies is 
an amazing mixture with carols, spirituals and Auld Lang 
Syne all sung in their own individual manner (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1908, 1s.). The Rocky Mountaineers, under 
their jovial M.C., give you an impression of Christmas in the 
Rockies on Columbia FB1187 (1s. 6d.), while coming nearer 
home Primo Scala revives memories of Victorian jollification 
in Take Your Partners, with Bobby Comber exuding good 
spirits on Rex 8629 (1s.). Lastly, there is a reissue of Gracie 
Fields and her Mother in Gracie’s Christmas Party on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1881 (ls.\—My Ohio Home, Our ‘Avenue, 
Singin’ in the Bath-tub, and other erstwhile hits. 


Marek Weber and his Orchestra play an excellent Potpourri 
of Christmas Carols arranged by Felix White on H.M.V. 
C2799, while more records for children are Decca F5732, with 
Frank Luther telling the story of The Elves and the Shoemaker 
and other fairy stories, H.M.V. BD309 with New Nursery 
Tunes for Old Nursery Rhymes by Max Saunders and Max 
Kester, and H.M.V. BD310 and 311 with Rose Fyleman 
telling the story of Ferdie Bear. This last is interspersed with 
songs by Winifred Bury, well known as a song composer, with 
Thomas Dunhill at the piano. Mr. Dunhill, at one time music 
master at Eton, is best known for Tantivy Towers. Another 
Gracie Fields Christmas record is Gracie at Home, a Sing-Song 
Party with her parents, brother and sister, reissued on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1882, while Peter Dawson also springs a party 
on H.M.V. C2805. His friends include a famous comedian, 
and the songs The Two Gendarmes, as well as some popular 
hits—a new departure for Mr. Dawson. Incidentally, this 
record lets out the secret as to the composer of Boots and the 
identity of J. P. McCall, who now joins Klenovsky and Lisa 
Perli in the mortuary of anonymity. Gypsy Petulengro, 
“the Sunday Chronicle gypsy of B.B.C. fame,” has made 
twelve records for each month of the year, giving the signs 
of the Zodiac, lucky stones, lucky days and characteristics. 
The records are sealed and, like all prognostications, they 
are vague and indefinite. However, they are sure of a large 
public, so it is no use my delivering a homily on modern 
witchcraft (Columbia DB1603-—14). R. W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Miscellaneous records this month cover some two 
hundred sides, so that readers will forgive the briefest mention 
of the ‘most outstanding performances. The B.B.C. Theatre 

about whom there will be a good deal to say in 
future, lead off with a selection from On Wings of Song under 
their conductor Stanford Robinson. The record is mostly 
vocal, for which we must thank Isobel Bailey, one of our 
finest oratorio sopranos (Decca K790). An _ interésting 
record is of Donald Redman’s Chant of the Weed on H.M.V. 
€2790. No orchestra is named, but it is presented by Andre 
Kostelanetz, who is also responsible for the Rumba Fantasy 
on the back. Hear this, if you are interested in symphonic 
jazz. Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra play the 
Garden of Roses selection, which Quentin Maclean introduced 
the other month. Six favourite rose songs on Decca F5770. 
Debroy Somers gives his usual military treatment to a film 
selection from Harmony Lane, being a medley of some of 
Stephen Foster’s best loved songs on Columbia FB1209. 

It is good to hear Mario Lorenzi again, and readers who 
want an idyllic dance record should hear The Echo of a Song 
and I feel a song comin’ on played by Lorenzi and His Rhythmics 
on Columbia FB1213. The Orchestra Mascotte have the 
popular Amorettentanze of Gungl and another waltz called 
Over the Waves on Parlophone R2139. Welcome to The 
Masqueraders, who are quite Hyltonian in film selections from 
First a Girl and In Caliente on Columbia FB1219. The one 
and only Len Fillis with his Hawaiian Orchestra puts his 
rivals to shame in Blue Hawaiian Sky and By the Lazy Lagoon 
on Columbia FB1212, while those who want to know what can 
be done with a lot of banjos will be enlightened by two waltzes 
played by a Banjo Symphonic Orchestra on Parlophone F335. 
Two other Hawaiian records are The Harmony Hawaiians in 
I want to learn to speak Hawaiian and Love Song of Tahiti 
(from ‘‘ Mutiny on the Bounty ”’) on Panachord 25794 and 
Roy Smeck’s Hawaiian Trio in Love Me For Ever, which is 
impossible, and Chasing Shadows, which is clever, on Rex 8632. 
Troise guarantees a winner with a record of Ketelbey’s heavenly 
twins, In a Persian Market and In a Monastery Garden, on 
Rex 8653, while Primo Scala does likewise with an excellent 
selection of old music-hall songs called Cheerio on Rex 8631. 
Scala has also an amusing comedy number in The Duck Song 
with a priceless ad lib. passage on Rex 8648. This is backed 
with T'wenty Miles to Nowhere, while on 8649 he plays 
Wyoming in the Gloaming and The Piccolino from ‘‘ Top Hat.” 
Scott Wood’s numbers with the London Piano-Accordeon 
Band are In the middle of a kiss (an excellent tune), For you, 
Madonna (Regal-Zonophone MR1904); Twenty Miles to 
Nowhere and The Santa Claus Express (MR1911); By the 
Lazy Lagoon and By the Wishing Well (MR1912), which is 
his best record. Those who enjoy the Orchestra Mascotte 
might try The Cavaliers, described as Waltz Artists in I give 
my heart and Strauss’ The Last Waltz on Columbia FB1214. 


There are three records each from Turner Layton, Leslie 
Hutchinson and The Street Singer. The best are respectively 
Columbia FB1205, Parlophone F323 and Decca F5753. Layton 
and Hutchinson usually sing the same songs, and the choice 
is left to their respective admirers, but the Layton Echo of a 
Song is quite charming. Roy Peyton is a good pianist. On 
Decca F5720 he sings When you grow up, little lady and 
Dinner for One, please, James, which is so reminiscent of 
Miss Otis Regrets. Those who liked the Student Prince Gems 
last month should snap up the new record from The Desert Song 
by the same company on H.M.V. C2787. Lucie Mannheim, 
the star of Nina, sings I am wax within your hands in English 
and German, backed by a really ingenious performance of 
Noel Coward’s Mrs. Worthington on Columbia DB1600, which 
should please all those who are captivated by a foreign accent 
—but keep the record away from Mr. Agate! Donald Stewart, 


who leapt to fame with Ambrose, sings two numbers from 
First a Girl on Decca F5760, and Marjorie Stedeford accom- 
panied by The Masqueraders sings her way through a selection 
from Every Night at Eight. The vocal record I most enjoyed 
was Browning and Starr in Truckin’ and Lulu’s Back in Town 
on Regal-Zonophone MR1892. Truckin’ is from the film 
Cotton Club Parade, and the duettists are from the Cotton 
Club, which is all most appropriate. There is a large choice of 
yodellers : George Van Dusen on Rex 8641 and 8655—also on 
Regal-Zonophone MR1906, this time with John Curtis, 
baritone, and backed with Yodel-o-Eskimo, which sounds 
almost pre-electric. Lastly, there is Harry Torrani on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1907. 

Most of the regular pianists are here, with Renara making 
her first record of the season and achieving the usual miracle 
of making bricks without straw. I cannot imagine less interest- 
ing music than her Two for To-night Medley, and yet this is 
unquestionably the best piano record of the month. As I 
have said, there is no space this month to write at length on 
any one performance, but in a future review I hope to say some 
of the things that ought to be said about this astonishing 
pianist (H.M.V. BD303). Patricia Rossborough courageously 
presents new tunes from the film Hooray for Love on Parlo- 
phone F331, but I still hope she will give us some more of her 
burlesque records, in which she excels. Medleys of hits come 
from Ruby Duncan, Jack Wilson, Leonard Morris and Charlie 
Kunz. Miss Duncan revives some favourites of past years in 
Good Girls and Three of Hearts (Columbia FB1193); Mr. 
Morris, a newcomer, plays Six Hit Medley No. 2, embellishing 
the tunes with arabesques (Regal-Zonophone MR1893) ; 
Mr. Wilson is below his best form in a Six Hit Medley No. 3 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1910), while Mr. Kunz plays his tenth 
and eleventh medleys on Rex 8651 and 8652, the former made 
up of current hits and the latter of famous waltzes. 


The organists are also plentiful. Marcel Palotti returns 
with O Sole Mio, Hj Uchnjem (which turns out to be The 
Volga Boat Song) and Stenka Rasin, another Russian folk- 
song on Parlophone F332. He has the assistance of Hawaiian 

itars. 

Quentin Maclean and Sidney Torch make an interesting 
contrast ; the former plays a Parade of Parades in the grand 
manner on Columbia FB1194, while Mr. Torch, famous for his 
attempts at hot rhythm, plays some Film Hits of the Moment 
on Columbia FB1207, notable for a highly imaginative 
treatment of I wished on the Moon. Reginald Foort comes 
down badly in his Reminiscences of Chopin, partly through 
poor recording but really because Chopin on the organ simply 
won’t work (Decca F5776). Lastly, Reginald Dixon has an 
excellent record of The Parade of the Tin Soldiers and Colonel 
Bogey on Regal-Zonophone MR1887. 


Following the National Accordeon Playing Contest at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, last month, George Scott Wood 
shows how it should be done on three H.M.V. records, of 
which BD300 is the best, with a masterly performance of 
Lulu’s back in town. From the Continent comes Josef 
Preissler in two waltzes on Parlophone F334—the style of 
playing is altogether different. It is a long time since we had 
a barrel-organ, and so we welcome M, Zabaleta playing on a 
Casali instrument Life in Spain and Water, Candy and Liquor on 
Parlophone F337. The latter is described as a Spanish bargee’s 
song. 

Larry Adler follows up his performance of Ellington’s 
Sophisticated Lady with an equally fine Solitude on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1883. This is backed by St. Louis Blues with 
vocal effects, while on Rex 8650 he plays some tunes from 
Top Hat, with a surprising quotation from Rachmaninoff’s 
notorious Prelude! Another pianist is Len Green with his 
eighth Melodies of the Month on Decca F5727. 
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Three records bearing the title Talent from the Street are 
Regal-Zonophone MR1888-90. Two are by the Goodwood 
Brothers singing with accordeons, but of the three I recom- 
mend MR1889 by The Street Mummers, which contains pretty 
well everything—barrel-organ, spoons, mouth-organ, violin, 
piano, cymballom, pipes, guitar and accordeon. 

now on the high seas en route for South Africa, where 
she opens just before Christmas, leaves us with Winter Draws 
On (she doesn’t quite make the obvious pun, but I think she 
means us to take it as read) and Roll Along, Prairie Moon 
on Rex 8633. Miss Fields has been such a purge in the field 
of entertainment that it may not be too much to hope for the 
imminent eclipse of the hill-billy. Regal-Zonophone have 
reissued Gracie in the Theatre in an abbreviated version on 
MR1878-80. Here for three shillings is a typical Fields act 
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recorded during an actual performance at the Holborn Empire, 
and containing such favourites as The Rochdale Hunt, Out 
in the cold, cold snow and Sally, with a speech thrown in. 
If, after all this hilarity, you want a quiet record with a 
graceful lilt before going to bed, there is Marek Weber 
and his Orchestra in a Waldteufel Waltz Potpourri on H.M.V. 
C2801. 

Parlophone have issued two records of Abyssinian music 
recorded in Abyssinia by natives. These are part of the Music 
of All Nations Series and are on R2136-7. Naturally, the 
music is unintelligible to Englishmen, unless they are versec 
in native music, but to all such these can be recommended 
as the genuine article. A note explaining the songs will be 
found in the Parlophone December bulletin—free from any 
dealer. R. W. 


VARIETY 


The artistes in this month’s bill will please their fans without, 
perhaps, most of them adding to their reputations. Sam’s 
Sturgeon, though, is a royal dish for universal consumption, 
and worthy of Stanley Holloway. The record is Columbia 
DX718 and has Sam Drummed Out on the back. Olive Groves, 
Effie Atherton, Webster Booth and Stuart Robertson in the 
Co-optimists Medley keep bright green a memory which was in 
no danger (oi!) of gangrene, and the Command Perform- 
ance records will delight the older and better of us. On 
H.M.V. C2795 Alice Leamar sings Her Golden Hair was 
Hanging down her Back; Arthur Reece Sons of the Sea; 
Kate Carney Are we to part like this, Bill? and Three Pots 
a Shilling ; and Gus Elen Down the Road. H.M.V. C2796 gives 
our dear Florrie Forde singing Down at the old Bull and Bush 
and Pack up your Troubles ; Harry Champion singing Boiled 
Beef and Carrots and Any old Iron? ; and the company, full- 
throated, singing the King. Effie Atherton (whose shrilling 
pierces the heart rather than the ear-drums), Bertha Willmott, 
Bobbie Comber, Leonard Henry and Company make a neat, 
successful pantomime in two sides of one record, Cinderella 
(H.M.V. C2798). No admirer of Norman Long’s should miss 
Them Days is Gorn, a song in the Albert Chevalier tradition 
(not, of course, that he borrows; but reviewers like to docket), 
with We ought to have a Basinful of that on the back (Columbia 
FB1191). His Luxembourg Calling (Columbia FB1208) is 
a lively, observant piece of comedy. Luxembourg does sound 
something like this, or doesn’t it? 

Frankau demands your attention, like the swell 
compére he is, with Parlophone R2138. I’d rather be a savage 
won’t lose its punch if the Abyssinian warriors, or the Italians, 
lose theirs, and I couldn’t make Love to the Girl of To-day is 
just what we expect from him. We get alittle less than that from 
Douglas Byng in Boadicea (Decca F5752) from ‘How D’You 
Do?” which is up to standard, but Mrs. Lot, of ‘‘Stop—Go,” 


is for us *‘ a common block of salt ” [sic] without any particula: 
savour. Gert and Daisy (Waters) make a Christmas Pudding 
(Columbia FB1186) on their tried and found fruity recipe. 
Sandy Powell in Sandy the Window Cleaner patters gaily to « 
pretty conclusion (nuns off!) (Rex 8637). Renée Houston 
(Columbia DX716) doesn’t, in her own words, let the family) 
down. For entertainment value we prefer Love Laughs ai 
Locksmiths to the other side, The Eternal Triangle. 

Graham Squiers and Edith James give us a refreshing 
breath of the Black Country in ’Aerbut and Gaertie choos: 
their Xmas Presents (Columbia DX714), but “ fur’s fur” 
is an adage we hear once too often: repetition loses some of its 
full comedy force when the performers are invisible. Marriott 
Edgar’s Lancashire version of history in The Battle of Hastings 
and Magna Charter (H.M.V. C2793) is in our estimation more 
exhilarating than the 1066 and All That—Vocal Selection 
(H.M.V. C2804), but the people who like the play will like this 
record made by members of the cast at the Strand Theatre. 
Wylie Watson and ‘cello have good moments in Mr. Peabody 
at the Party (Columbia DX717). Norman Evans (H.M.V. 
BD302) gives us Joe Ramsbottom’s Concert and Auntic 
Ramsbottom’s Visit. Bobbie Comber on Rex 8635 sings My 

7oung Man is ever so Nice and He Kissed Maggie. 


A CHRISTMAS HANDFUL 


This column has only just come into being, so that any 
selection of the year’s output must be invidious. But if you’re 
giving comedy records at Christmas you won’t go wrong with: 

Noel Coward, Mrs. Worthington (H.M.V. B8369). Billy Cotton 
and His Band, Gertie the Girl with a Gong (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1651). Elsie and Doris Waters, The Coronation Girls 
(Columbia FB1169). Effie Atherton, My Young Man is ever 
so Nice (H.M.V. BD287). C.F.S. 
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DANCE RECORDS 


As usual with the Christmas number, space is precious, 
so I am not going to waste it with any elaborate reviews of 
a few records. You will all be wanting to know the jolliest 
records for your Christmas parties and the best couplings of 
the tunes all your friends will expect you to play to them. 
The following are simply meant to save you time and that 
endless rummaging through the monthly supplements. 


Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees. 

The Vallee Medley (H.M.V. C2802). A 12-inch record of 
Vallee hits with plenty of Rudy’s singing which is good value 
for his fans—there are twelve tunes for your four shillings. 


Lew Stone and His Band. 

Sweet Dreams, Sweetheart and On Treasure Island (Decca 
F5782). Lew Stone’s band returns to the Decca fold this month 
but the occasion is not marked 


Mantovani and His Tipica Orchestra. 

Moonlight, Dancing and You, waltz, and For You, 
Madonna (Columbia FB1211). Mantovani at last achieves 
the Columbia label, a long-deserved boost, and his Orchestra 
play beautifully to grace this list. Well done, Monty! 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans. 


Broadway Rhythm and East of the Sun. A good dance 
record for dancing played by a band that knows all about 
dance music. 


Maurice Winnick and His Orchestra. 

Misty Islands of the Highlands and You are my Lucky 
Star (Parlo. F320). Clever contrast between rural Scotland 
and urban Broadway, nicely played. 





by a very remarkable record. 
Neither tune is particularly 
inspiring, although Treasure 
Island is so reminiscent that Foresythe. 


The Pianoforte Duets of Arthur Young and Reginald 


Billy Cotton and His Band. 
The Army fell for little 
Isabel and Say the word 
and it’s yours (Regal-Zono. 
MR1896). The song about 





it will probably be popular. 


Tommy Dorsey and His 

Orchestra. 

Take me back to my 
Boots and Saddle and On 
Treasure Island (H.M.V. 
BD308). Here is Tommy 
without his brother and with- 
out the fire and pep of the 
old combination, too. And 
here also is T'reasure Island 
again, which would seem to 
bear out my theory of its 
probable popularity. 


Jack Jackson and His 

Orchestra. 

You can’t do that there 
ere and The Duck Song 
(H.M.V. BD306). Prize 
comedy record for Christmas. 
You'll soon be singing You 
can’t do that there ’ere at the 
top of your voice. 


Roy Fox and His Band. 


Truckin’ and Cotton (Decca 
Siamese twins of dance music this 





There are four more of these delectable piano 
records by these remarkable young men this month. 
The gem of the collection is a 12-inch Medley of Duke 
Ellington’s masterpieces called With the Duke (Decca 
K779). The melodies are played in strict tempo with 
an unnamed but exceedingly good drummer to keep 
things together. Part 2 of this record is an absolute 
tour de foree—the skilful arrangement, the blending 
of the pianos, the dovetailing of the melodies, but above 
all the spirit of Ellington that pervades the disc, make it 
a record to enjoy again and again. 

On K797—surely a little confusing to have one 
record number 779 and the other 7972—the drummer 
again takes part in the Hits of 1985 : tunes that you all 
know, but given a new lease of life by the imaginative 
treatment afforded them. On F'5758 the pianists play 
The Piccolino and Cheek to Cheek, interestingly but 
not so attractively—there is less to work on, the composer’s 
ideas are not so in sympathy with their own. And the 
last of the batch is F'5759, which has a Selection from 
‘“* Broadway Melody of 1936”’ on one side and from 
** Broadway Gondolier ”’ on the other. 

All worth a permanent place in your library, so 
be sure and hear them. 








F5704). These are the 
month and here Truckin’ 


the Army and Isabel is treated 
with that hilarious comedy 
touch that this band does so 
well. The second number is 
from ‘‘ First a Girl.” 

A thick, thick Fog in 
London and The Duck Song 
(MR1914). Two excellent 
comedy numbers for the holi- 
day season. 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. 

I can wiggle my ears and 
Everything’s in Rhythm with 
my Heart, both from “ First a 
Girl ’ (Decca F5778). Played 
with style, and both British 
and the best. 

The Danza and Last of 
the Sun (F5744). The Danza 
is described as a “* new rhythm 
dance,’ but don’t be alarmed, 
it’s only the rumba dressed 
up—or down—and Last of 
the Sun is what you will buy 
the record to hear. 


Richard Himber and His Ritz-Carlton Orchestra. 


From the Top of your Head and Without a Word of Warning, 
both from ‘“ Two for To-night.” AlJl things considered this 





marks the debut of Mary Lee, the fourteen-year-old wonder, 
so make a note of it. It’s really good. Hear her again in 
I Wish I were Aladdin (F5767) coupled with Accent on Youth 
featuring Denny Dennis. This band sets itself a high standard 
and goes beyond it this month. 


Harry Roy and His Orchestra. 

Make Funny Faces at your Neighbour and Klondyke 
Kate (Parlo. F315). Two more good ones for the holidays by 
the irrepressibles. Also make a note to get Lady in Red 
(F312) for your parties. 


The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 


I’m going home for Christmas and The Santa Claus 
Express (Columbia FB1215). One for grown-ups and one 
for children ; a welcome record for the home. 


gets the biscuit for the best recording of these two numbers 
from Bing Crosby’s latest film. Try it. 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 
Car of Dreams from ‘‘ Car of Dreams ”’ (H.M.V. BD296), 
and 


Jan Garber and His Orchestra. 

Accent on Youth from ‘‘ Accent on Youth.” There seems 
to be a little redundancy here, but the goods are worth your 
money. Jan Garber’s band also plays You’re an Angel from 
‘** Hooray for Love,” very well coupled with 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra. 
I’m living in a great big way from the same film (H.M.V. 
BD284), and Goodman’s name on the label is your guarantee. 
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Bob Crosby and His Orchestra. 

Two Together and And then some (Decca F5768). This 
Orchestra is very like the late lamented Dorsey Brothers’ 
in style, which is, of course, very understandable. Bob is 
very good in the vocal choruses and the record is one which 
should be very popular. 


Victor e tonne and His Orchestra. 
hen the leaves bid the trees goodbye and Take me back 

to phe Boots and Saddle (Brunswick RL316). Both typical 
American sentimental numbers with Frank Luther singing 
admirably. 
Hal Kemp and His 

You’re an Angel and I’ ‘m in love all over again (Brunswick 
RL308). A good band making the most of ordinary tunes. 
The vocalist has difficulty with the opening phrase of ‘‘ You’re 
an nangel ’’—but then almost anyone would. 

Toddlin’ along with you and Whenever I think of you 


Following Fred Astaire’s records of 
the “Top Hat” songs, Decca have 
brought out Ginger Rogers singing No 
Strings, Isn’t this a lovely day?, The 
Piccolino, and Cheek to Cheek on F5746 
and 7. On the whole I should call them 
a disappointing batch, for although 
Ginger’s appeal is almost entirely visual 
one imagined that she might get some of 
her personality over through the micro- 
phone ; but she fails to make the grade 
and the records simply serve as a little 
souvenir of a delightful film. 

e, on the other hand, in 
Isn’t this a lovely day: and Cheek to Cheek 
(Columbia FB1190) is so accomplished a 
microphone artist that her record is a 
perfect delight, and Carroll Gibbons and 
His Boy Friends provide a most entranc- 
ing background. Hildegarde gets her 
effects in much the same intimate way as 
her illustrious compatriot Connie Boswell, 
whose I’ve got a feelin’ you're foolin’ 
and You are my Lucky Star (Brunswick 
02068) are light enough and tuneful enough for her to sing 
them stylishly and without that soul-searing sadness that she 
can get into her voice. 


rd, American star of the film ‘‘ Every 
sings four numbers from it on Brunswick 


Frances 
Night at Eight,” 
02084 and 5, Then you've never been blue, I feel a song coming 


on, Speaking Confidentially and I’m in the mood for love. They 
are very American in style and the blues number is so mournful 
as to be boring. It is becoming more and more apparent 
that this American lack of restraint doesn’t suit our climate 
and our English crooners are developing their own individual 
style as much as possible and on different lines. Contrast 
these records with Elsie Carlisle’s The General’s fast asleep 
(Decca F5761) and you will see what I mean. Or if you want 
a clear example try the other side of F5761, The little things 
you used to do with the same song sung by Helen Morgan 
on Brunswick 02086. I am sure you will prefer the home brew. 

This difference in style is not so noticeable among the 
male crooners, or perhaps it is that our men imitate their 
American cousins more closely. At any rate, of the little 
batch of records before me as I write, it would be difficult 
to tell from which side of the Atlantic most of them come. 
First there is Lanny Ross, who has a lovely voice and sings 
Nothing lives longer than love and Whenever I think of you 
(Brunswick 02094) with fervour and vigour. Then there is 
our Al Bowlly, lost to us for the past year, in Red Sails in the 
Sunset—a pretty compliment that the exile should sing the 


Phyllis Robins 
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(Brunswick RL314). Frank Luther figures prominently again. 
The Toddlin’ number is good and the coupling a sobby waltz 
with a pleasant tune. 


Casa Loma Orchestra. 
I wish I were Aladdin and The Devil is afraid of Music 
(Brunswick RL310). Still one of the best bands in the world 


and here they go rollicking on to dizzy heights. Pee Wee 
Hunt is in good voice and the revivalist song is just made for 
him. 


Jack Payne and His Band. 

The Rose in her Hair and Lulu’s Back in Town, both 
from ‘‘ Broadway Gondolier’’ (Rex 8622). Sure to please 
this band’s vast company of admirers. 


Casani Club Orchestra. 

In the middle of a Kiss and Dream Shadows (Rex 8624). 
Quiet and musicianly and a good complement to the more 
rowdy records. M. E. C. 


CROONERS 


British hit of the year for his Christmas 
record—and Roll along, Prairie Moon 
on H.M.V. BD295, with the orchestral 
accompaniment directed and arranged by 
Ray Noble. Next is Pat O’Malley, also 
an ambassador from home to the States, 
where he is with Jack Hylton; he has 
left as a reminder his record of As long 
as our Hearts are Young and The Rose 
in her Hair (Rex 8654). 

The Rose in her Hair is also sung 
by that pleasant young man Jack Whiting, 
who stars in “‘ Anything Goes ”’ ; coupled 
with The Girl on the little Blue Plate 
(Columbia FB1188) it marks a recording 
debut (apart from the ‘‘ Anything Goes ”’ 
records) which, if not likely to set the 
Thames on fire, will, at any rate, be 
remembered and appreciated by many. 

Len Bermon, late of Henry Hall’s 
Band and now a solo act on the music 
halls, also makes his recording debut on 
Parlophone F336 with About a quarter 
to nine and a Medley and also a little 
tap-dancing. Not very impressive, but no doubt he knows 
his public. 

Phil Regan, now aregular feature of the Regal-Zono. list, 
has a clever arrangement of voices in his record of Muchacha 
and 7'o call you my own (Regal-Zono. MR1894). These blend- 
ing voices form an excellent background to his light tenor,.and 
the record is definitely an improvement on his previous 
work. 

If Take me back to my Boots and Saddle is going to start 
the prairie song cycle again Chick Bullock’s coupling of it with 
East of the Sun should be a big seller (Rex 8656); and there’s 
no knowing what might happen to that song. 


Kitty Masters has another go at the comedy stuff this 
month in She fought like a tiger for ’er ’onour (Regal-Zono. 
MR1891) and couples it with that rather naughty song from 
‘Seeing Stars,’ Public Sweetheart No. 1. Aileen 
an old friend whose records are rather few and far between, 
sings I’m livin’ in a great big way and I’m in love all over again 
on H.M.V. BD289, and although she still contrives to be 
quite different from anyone else she is not so sure of her touch 
as she used to be. 


Phyllis Robins has a song after her own heart in When 
your little boy grows up, which she couples with Rhythm 
Iullaby—a rather poor thing, I thought. The number is 
Rex 8634 and this diminutive crooner puts all she has into 
both songs. M. E. C. 
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Louis Armstrong records again—after two years 
Ingenious treatments by Ellington show popular melodies in a new light on 


Brunswick :: 


Hawkins cramped on Decca by poor accompaniments 


: “ Fats” in 


great form on H.M.V. :: Redman’s “Chant of the Weeds” on Parlophone :: Regal 
serve up a new Six Swingers “ Hot Pie” 


BRUNSWICK 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Cotton (Koehler and Bloom) (v by Ivie 
Anderson) 
Truckin’ (Koehler and Bloom) (v by Ivie 
Anderson) 
(Brunswick 02080—2s. 6d.). 


Accent on Youth (Seymour and Lawnhurst) 
Margie (Conrad, Robinson and Davis) 
(Brunswick 02096—2s. 6d.). 


How is it that Ellington’s band makes 
Ellington’s music sound so worthwhile and 
other people’s so trivial? 

Is it that Ellington’s music really is so 
much better than anyone else’s ; is it because 
he has so impressed his personality on his 
orchestra that it has become attuned only 
to his music ; or is it because the band thinks 
that Ellington’s music is the only music 
worth taking seriously, and looks upon every- 
one else’s as so much flour, to be baked into 
the bread of its own virtuosity and wizardry? 

You can answer the question as you may 
think most fitting, but the fact will still 
remain that in three out of these four new 
records the tune is, or is made to appear, of 
secondary importance, the chief appeal being 
found almost entirely in the ingenuity of the 
artists individually and collectively. 

It isn’t even as though the tunes were 
accorded the respect of being discarded in 
favour of a presumed better one based on the 
same harmonies, as is so often the case in 
purely extempore performances. They are 
there all right, but mainly in the form of 
dummies, whose chief usefulness is that they 
can be dressed up in the most original and 
irreverent manners possible. 

So what? 

If there is an answer, it doesn’t, for the 
moment at any rate, matter. Though it is 
doubtful if the kind amounts to much, these 
tunes are good of their kind. That doesn’t 
matter either. 

What does matter is the intriguing things 
the band does, and if it could have done the 
same things just as easily and just as 
effectively with any other tunes, the things 
are none the less alluring for that. All the 


novel ideas that have been hit upon, and the 
astonishing ways the boys are able to manipu- 
late their instruments to put them into 
practice, would take far too long to discuss 
here. I can only advise you to get the records 
and hear for yourselves what happens. If 
they are not masterpieces it is simply be- 
cause Ellington’s band is not playing 
Ellington’s music. But why bring all that 
up again when it got us nowhere in the first 
place? The records are great entertainment, 
anyway. 

The fourth title, which has somehow got 
itself just outside the scope of these remarks, 
is Margie. 

Possibly in deference to an old friend who, 
if only because of the length of time she has 
survived, is entitled to call herself a jazz 
classic, Margie’s melody has been left more 
as the effect and less as the cause. The 
treatment has been designed to show it off 
instead of to make it merely a vehicle to show 
off its treatment. Is this the reason why 
Margie, in spite of the attractive apparel 
in which she is dressed, somehow seems to 
be the least satisfying of the four sides? 

- * . 


“ Red’? McKenzie and His Rhythm Kings 
(Am.) 
Double Trouble (Robin, Whiting and 
Rainger) (v by “ Red ’? McKen-ie) 
Murder in the Moonlight (Wendling and 
Lewis) (v by “* Red ’? McKenzie) 
(Brunswick 02088—2s. 6d.). 


Often the less one bothers about it before- 
hand, the better the result. 

What I mean is, no attempt was made to 
do anything in the nature of spectacular 
arrangements. In fact, probably there were 
no arrangements. After all, with a rhythm 
section and a get-off trumpet, clarinet and 
trombone, what is there to arrange for? 
If the boys can’t make a show with their own 
stuff, all the arranging in the world won’t 
help them. 

But these boys can. The three “‘ melody ” 
instruments are all worth hearing, and, with 





V.— Vocal Refrain. N.—Negro Artistes. 
Am.—American Artistes recorded in America. 


the nice rhythm section, make as bright a 
little dance band as one could wish to hear 
swing a couple of commercial tunes. 

“* Red ” McKenzie sings his choruses with- 
out any of the affectation that marred his 
work with the Spirits of Rhythm and also 
does a spot of his blue blowing in the 
** Murder ”’ side. 

* * * 


Isham Jones’ Orchestra (Am.) 
Four or Five Times (Hellman and Gay) 
Jimtown Blues (Rose and Davis) 
(Brunswick 02098—2s. 6d.). 

If the labels had said these were by the 
Casa Loma Band I (and you) would have 
believed it. The resemblance in tone, style 
and arrangements to the Casa Loma’s San 
Sue Strut, Casa Loma Stomp, China Girl, 
etc., is so uncanny that all we would have 
thought would have been how completely 
the band had reverted to the ways in which 
it used to do things in the days when it made 
those titles for Okeh (Parlophone), 

And what of it? Weren’t the records, in 
spite of what some of my garrulous col- 
leagues have since written, worth having? 
You try them over to-day and see. 

All of which shows that Isham Jones can 
sometimes play swing music quite a bit better 
than some people may think. 


COLUMBIA 


Seven Kings of Rhythm 
Oh, You Sweet Thing (Razaf and Waller) 
(v by Harry Singer) 
Truckin’ on down (Porter and Blake) (v by 
Harry Singer) 
(Columbia FB1200—Is. 6d.). 

Teddy Jepson, “ Frenchie ’’ Sartell (trum- 
pets); “Miff’’ Ferry (trombone); Laurie 
Bookin (clarinet); Harry Smith (tenor); Albert 
Harris and Joe Young (guitars); Geo. Senior 
(bass); Al Casey (drums); and Phil Green 
(piano). 

As you will see, there are ten players (not 
to mention the vocalist) in the Seven Kings of 
Rhythm, but that’s a minor detail. 

What is interesting is that since my 
adverse criticism of the combination last 
month (when it really was seven) Columbia 
have endeavoured to strengthen it. 

I cannot agree that it is yet strong enough 
to justify its performances again being 
described as (vide Supplement) “ Special 
‘Swing’ Records,” but it is certainly im- 
proving. 

The weakest points are some of the solos. 
The clarinet, tenor and trombone are not yet 
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good enough to be left on their own when 
such an ambitious description has to be 
justified. But, thanks to the guitars, bass 
and drums, and the brass as a section, 
Oh, You Sweet Thing is at least bright and 
rhythmical and has its commendable aspects. 

The other side (not to be confused with 
the other Truckin’) somehow doesn’t come 
off so well. In spite of a rather better 
arrangement it lacks the one thing it is said 
to have—Swing—and sounds forced and dull. 


DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
I’min the mood for love (Fields and McHugh) 
(v by Louis Armstrong) 

You are my lucky star (Brown and Freed) 
(v by Louis Armstrong) 
(Decca F5785—ls. 6d.). 

Leonard Davis, Gus Aiken and Louis 
Bacon (trumpets); Harry White and James 
Archery (trombones); Henry Jones, Charles 
Holmes, Greely Walton and Bing Madison 
(saxophones) ; Louis Russell (piano) ; Willie 
Blair (guitar); George Foster (bass); and 
Paul Barbarin (drums).* 

Parlophone have been keeping up our 
ration of Armstrong fairly regularly, but 
latterly it has been with earlier Okeh and 
American Columbia recordings, and the 
release of these Deccas is something of an 
event if only because they are the first 
records to be made by Louis since he last 
appeared in the Victor Studios, two years 
ago, it must be, now. 

Since he first became deservedly famous, 
much criticism has been levelled against 
Satch’mo for what many spoke of as a down- 
fall that was entirely his own fault, and the 
first question that will be asked is, has he 
staged that comeback which his myriads of 
loyal admirers have always believed was only 
a matter of time? 


Possibly because “‘ Pop” film plugs are 
seldom the sort of things that inspire 
a sensitive soloist with a soul, these records 
do not, unfortunately, quite answer the 
question. But they do show that our Louis 
is still a great trumpet player. His amazing 
command of the instrument has not deserted 
him, and the fact that he is again playing 
less gaudily is an indication that it may not 
be long before he gives us an opportunity to 
realise that his recent lapses were merely 
a passing phase in his career. 

Another point where these new records 
score over many of Armstrong’s Okehs and 
American Columbias, not to mention the 
regrettable Victors put out by H.M.V., 
is in the matter of accompaniments. His 
orchestra on these Deccas may not be 
sensational, but it is neat, musicianly and 
rhythmical, which is a great deal more than 
could be said of some of Louis’ bands. 
Further, a good alto soloist takes half 
a chorus in You are my Lucky Star. 


* * * 


Stephan Grappelly and His Hot Four (French) 

I got rhythm (Gershwin) 

Iimehouse Blues (Braham) 

(Decca F5780—1s. 6d.) 

Django Reinhardt (solo guitar); Joseph 
Reinhardt and Louis Volga (guitars); Reger 
Chapet (bass); and Stephane Grappelly (violin). 

readers will recognise from a 
glance at the personnel that Grappelly and 


* This personnel subject to verification. 
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His Hot Four are none other than the 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France, 
originally introduced to us by Levy’s via 
their Oriole label. 

Owing to the semi-private nature of their 
records, Levy’s were forced to charge 3s. 6d. 
for them, and this seems to have prevented 
some from hearing Grappelly and his 
satellites; but now that they can be 
obtained for ls. 6d. there is no excuse, and 
I advise all who have not yet made their 
acquaintance to remedy the omission— 
quickly. 

Both performances are on the same lines 
as the Orioles, but, if anything, better. 

After a comparatively straight first chorus 
(just in case anyone may have forgotten the 
original melody) Grappelly, now inevitably 
known as the European Venuti, has a great 
game with I got rhythm. 

To give Limehouse Blues its inherent 
atmosphere he hit on the bright idea of 
starting it off by playing the straight 
melody muted and with no vibrato. The 
result sounds almost like some weird Chinese 
instrument. What he does later in the 
record you had better hear for yourselves. 

In both numbers Reinhardt’s technique 
at single-string guitaring is even more 
astonishing than usual, but it is not only 
his technique that intrigues one. Like 
Grappelly he has style and originality, and 
plays really good phrases. 

Thanks to greater scope, Chapet shows 
himself to be an even finer bass than I had 
realised, and with the trio of accompanying 
guitars provides a rhythm, the steadiness 
of which alone does much towards producing 
the swing these performances undoubtedly 
have. 

There are few who will deny that this 
disc is one of the most attractive in the new 
December supplements. 


* * * 


Lew Stone and His Band 
Etude (Bell) 
St. Louis Blues (Handy) 
(Decca F5783—ls. 6d.). 


Lew Stone celebrates his return to Decca 
by showing that for all the “‘ commercial ”’ 
stuff the band has to play for its bread and 
butter, it can still swing. 

I was particularly pleased to see that he 
decided to record Etude. This little piece, 
written and arranged specially for the band 
by a Scotsman, is worthy of Ellington. 

But the side that is likely to attract 
attention is St. Lowis Blues. The band plays 
a swell arrangement brilliantly. 

Don Barrigo and Joe Crossman are featured. 
So is young Tommy McQuater, who should 
be very thankful for this record, if only 
because it has given him the opportunity 
to show that he is about the finest swing 
trumpet stylist we have to-day. 

Now I suppose I shall be inundated with 
letters about Max, Nat and Co. All right, 
think it if you like; but take my advice 
and keep your opinions to yourself if you get 
among people you know. 

* * * 


Coleman Hawkins (N.) with The Ramblers 
(Dutch) 
Netcha’s Dream (Hawkins) 
What Harlem is to me (Razaf, Wooding 
and Denniker) 
(Decca F5775—I1s. 6d.). 
Compared with the bright After you've gone 
and Some of these days, which last September 
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resulted so successfully from Hawkins’ tie-up 
with The Ramblers, these two new per- 
formances are sadly disappointing. 

Both are presented as Bines, and pretty 
poor Blues idiom it is at that—coarse and 
forced, and in the case of What Harlem is 
to me almost at times degenerating into 6/8 
measure. 


The cause of the trouble seems to be that 
the band, instead of being used, as it was, 
pty as an accompaniment to Hawkins, 

been called upon to play a much more 
prominent part in the proceedings. It even 
has the honour of dealing at times with the 
more important matters of the moment 
while Hawkins is left to amuse himself with 
a subsidiary part which the arranger kindly 
gave him to pass the time away, and this 
appears so to have impressed it with its 
importance that it has become brassy and 
commonplace. 

It also seems to have impressed Hawkins, 
who plays about as poorly as he could. Or is 
it that his finesse has little chance against 
the blatancy of what is taking place around 
him? 

* *” * 
Louis Prima and His Yew Orleans Gang (Am.) 
Sing it way low down (Carmichael) (v by 
Louis Prima) 

Weather Man (Caesar and Chase) (v by 
Louis Prima) 
(Decca F5777—I1s. 6d.). 

This month finds Louis and the Gang in one 
of their less excitable moods. Both tunes are 
played at a medium tempo, and consist of 
a succession of solos—clarinet, guitar, piano, 
trombone and, of course, Louis’ trumpet, 
all being featured. The rhythm section 
swings comfortably, and although nothing 
very startling happens, the performances 
are good of their kind. 

* * * 


Billy Mason and His Orchestra 

My Mammy (Lewis, Young and Donald- 

son) 

Paradise (Brown and Clifford) 

(Decca F5773—1s. 6d.). 

Billy Mason (piano) with Dave Shand 
(alto), Buddy Featherstonhaugh (tenor), 
Duncan White (trumpet), Alan Ferguson 
(guitar), Geo. Elrick (drums), and Bill Busby 
(bass). 

On the whole both sides are conspicuous 
more for an even standard of work than for 
anything likely to create fierce argument for 
or against them. 

Played at a nice easy tempo, their rhythm 
has a danceable lilt, and Shand, Featherston- 
haugh and Duncan White, whose solos more 
or less cover the time, seem comfortable if 
not inspired. There is also some presentable 
piano by Billy Mason. 


* * * 


Brian Lawrence and His Lansdowne Sextet 
China Boy (Winfree and Boutelje) (v by 
Brian Lawrence) 

Miss Annabelle Lee (Clare and Pollack) 
(v by Brian Lawrence) 
(Decca F5762—Is. 6d.). 

Even if these don’t reach the height of 
ambitiousness demanded by the fans, they 
are pleasant, musicianly records, sufficiently 
different from the usual run of things to be 
interesting. Nice guitar playing is a feature 
of China Boy, the slow, sympathetic, inter- 
pretation of which is a change from the more 
exuberant treatments the tune usually gets. 
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‘“‘ Fats Waller and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 
Sweet Sue (Young and Harris) (v by 
** Fats ’? Waller) 
Yow’re not the only oyster in the stew 
(Burke and Spina) (v by ‘‘ Fats”’ 


Waller) 
(H.M.V. B.D.298—1s. 6d.). 


You’re not the only oyster—Bill Coleman 
(trumpet) ; og ay SD (clarinet); Al 
Casey ao ae Dial (drums); Bill 
Taylor ( ); and ** Fats ’’ Waller (piano). 

Sweet Sue—as above, except that Autry 
replaces Coleman on trumpet. 


Of the records we have had since H.M.V. 
decided that it might be worth trying 
“ Fats ” on the dog, these two are the best. 

Which is saying something, because there 
have already been some grand ones by the 
fat boy of Harlem. 

Personally, I have never ceased wondering 
why, with Harry Roy and Nat Gonella the 
top sellers in records to-day, H.M.V. have 
not gone the whole hog with Mr. Waller 
to capture some of Parlophone’s enviable 
markets. ‘‘ Fats” has everything that has 
made Nat and Harry popular, and a bit 
more that they have still to find out about. 
Still, that is beside the point, and anyway 
recording companies, of course, know how 
best to run their own catalogues. 

‘“* Fats ” is quite right. No one person is 
the oyster in this stew. They are all oysters, 
with “* Fats ” himself as the most succulent. 
He has given us some swell piano in other 
records, but in this one he seems to have 
excelled himself. One hears him less as the 
jolly boy and more as the artist. His 
delightful blues introduction is only one of 
the many gems in this side. 

Having digested him, you can turn your 
attention to Bill Taylor’s bass and Coleman’s 
trumpet. You will find them just as tasty. 

To some this stew may be just another 
of “‘ Fats’”’ highly seasoned entrées, and 
perhaps superficially it is, but the gourmets 
who know what cuisine means will not fail 
to realise, not only that the recipe is good, 
but that the cooks know their job. 

Having said all this about the oysters, 
one wonders what to say about Sweet Sue. 
Perhaps, technically, it is not quite so good, 
but having bad taste, in spite of the saxo- 
phone chorus I liked it better. The noise 
of a guitar always pleases me, and there 
is plenty of it behind “ Fats’”’ singing. Also 
the whole thing is more exuberant. 

* * * 


Gene Gifford and His Orchestra (Am.) 

New Orleans Twist (Gifford and Bishop) 
Willie Bryant and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

The Sheik (Snyder) 

(H.M.V. B8390—2s. 6d.). 

New Orleans Twist—Bunny Berigan 
(trumpet); Morey Samuels (trombone) ; 
Matt Matlock (clarinet); Bud Freeman 
(tenor); Claude Thornhill (piano); Dick 
McDonough (guitar); Pete Peterson (bass) ; 
and Ray Bauduc (drums). 

The Sheik—Dick Clark, Bobby Chick and 
Ed. Battle (trumpets) ; John Haughton and 
Rebus Horton (trombones); Glyn Pacque, 
Stanley Payne and John Russell (saxophones); 
Theodore Wilson (piano); Arnold Adams 
(guitar); W. ‘* Cosy ’® Cole (drums); and 
Lewis Thompson (bass). 

New Orleans Twist—rather on the lines 
of the band’s Dizzy Glide last month—is 
‘‘made” by the people who have played it. 
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The tune is a pleasant little fragment of 
its kind, none the worse because it is one of 
those affairs which do not have to be stressed 
for their own value, and leave plenty of 
scope for nimble-minded musicians to 
produce the rabbits from the hats and 
generally amuse themselves and us. 

The one who makes most of his oppor- 
tunity is Bud Freeman. Having managed 
to grab the biggest hat, he has produced not 
only the biggest, but the most original and 
cleverest rabbit. But Thornhill’s and 
McDonough’s rabbits are not to be sneezed 
at, any more than is Ray Bauduc’s, which, 
in addition to doing little bits on its own, 
acts as general assistant to all the others. 
The only rabbit that does not seem to have 
come up to scratch is Mr. Berrigan’s. The 
poor little chap never seemed to get a chance 
to be more than a pushed about gentleman 
of the chorus. Perhaps the others were 
jealous of his magnificent performance as the 
hero in Nothing but the Blues last month. 

Regarding The Sheik. This version of a 
very old friend has two outstanding features. 
The first is, of course, Theodore Wilson’s 
piano playing; the second is a trombone 
solo that is unlike anything that has 
ever been heard before, and is certainly a 
novel stunt. For the rest you have a typical, 
reasonably good—or is it?—coloured band. 
* * * 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Ballad in Blue (Carmichael) 

The devil and the deep blue sea (Arlen and 

Koehler) (v by Helen Ward) 
(H.M.V. B8389—2s. 6d.). 

**Toots *’ Mondello and A. Schestzer 
(altos); Dick Clarke and Arthur Rollini 
(tenors); B. Berigan and N. Kazebier (trum- 
pets): Jack Lacey and “Red” Ballard 
(trombones); Frank Froba (piano); Alan 
Teuss (guitar); Gene Krupa (drums); and 
Harry Goodman (bass). Arrangers: Ballad 
in Blue, Speed Murphy; 'he devil and the 
deep blue sea, Fletcher Henderson. 

For sheer musical perfection in the legiti- 
mate sense of the words, Benny Goodman’s 
Orchestra has never been emulated by any 
other dance band. In fact, to such a high 
degree has it brought itself in this respect 
that it stands in danger of defeating its own 
ends by becoming too polished, thereby 
losing that sense of abandon which gives 
spirit to music. 

Because of this the band always sounds 
better when playing arrangements con- 
structed on hotter lines, and stressing the 
rhythmic aspect, than those which rely 
mainly on any melodic appeal the tune may 
possess, and I therefore think you will prefer 
The devil and the deep blue sea to Ballad in 
Blue. 

Compared with Fletcher Henderson, Speed 
Murphy is a melodic arranger. Everything 
he does in the way of colours and effects is 
designed to give point to the melody, and it 
is left to the band to infuse its own swing 
into what from a rhythmic point of view is 
very straight scoring. In consequence this 
version of Hoagy Carmichael’s new Ballad in 
Blue is rhythmically not unduly inspiring, 
and one has to be satisfied with the musical 
fineness in the performance of an orchestra- 
tion that has made a tuneful melody sound 
even more so. 

The one about The Devil is, on the other 
hand, not only an equally immaculate per- 
formance, but much more inspiring because 
the arrangement is based on an inherently 





much more rhythmical phraseology. Many 
of the phrases are of the type which no band 
with any feel of rhythm cou wld id resist swinging. 
It only needs a few such bars to infect, as it 
were, the whole arrangement, and there are 
more than a few in this excellent piece of 
scoring by one of the finest Swing arrangers 
in existence. 
baal * * 


Coleman Hawkins (N.) with l’Orchestra 
Michel Warlop (French) 
Avaton (Rose and Jolson) 
Blue Moon (Rodgers) 
(H.M.V. B8388—2s. 6d.). 


Arthur Briggs, P. Allier and N. Chiboust 
(trumpets); Paquinet (trombone); A. Ekiam 
and C, Lisse (altos); A. Combelle (tenor) ; 
Stephane Grappelly (piano); Django Rein- 
hardt agp telly Chatter’ (drums); and 
Delhemme (bass 

Well, —hvenil is still Hawkins, and that 
means the greatest tenor player in existence. 
But it would be an exaggeration to say 
that he is at his best all through these records. 
His first chorus of Avalon is not up to his 
usual standard, though he regains something 
of his true form in the second, and plays with 
charm in Blue Moon. 

Possibly he was not too happy with the 
orchestra. It is hardly the best accompani- 
ment he has ever had. At times its rhythm 
in the faster Avalon gets near to being 
definitely corny. 

Its most interesting players are Arthur 
Briggs, a coloured trumpet player with a 
style of his own and a good command of his 
high register, and Django Reinhardt, of the 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France. As you 
know, Reinhardt is a veritable wizard on the 
guitar, but unfortunately the only solo he 
takes (in Avalon) is so inadequately repro- 
duced. Another interesting point is that 
Grappelly, violin sensation also of the French 
Quintette, plays piano in the combination ; 
but as he merely works with the ensemble, 
there is little opportunity to hear much of 
him. 


PARLOPHONE 


Harlan Lattimore and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Chant of the Weeds (Redman) 
Claude Hopkins and His Orchesira (Am. N.) 
Ain't Misbehavin’ (Razaf and Waller) (v 
by Orlando Robeson) 
(Parlophone R2134—2s. 6d.). 


Chant of the Weeds—Don Redman (saxo- 
phone-director); Rupert Cole, E. Inge and 
R. Carroll (saxophones); Langston Curl, 
S. Clay and S. de Paris (trumpets); Q. 
Jackson, Henry Morton and Claude Jones 
(trombones); Taleott Reeves (guitar) ; 
Manzie Johnson (drums); R. Ysagurri 
(bass) ; and Horace Henderson (piano). 

Ain’t Misbehavin’—-A. Snaer, S. Lewis and 
O. Alston (trumpets); F. Arbelle and Fred 
Norman (trombones); Gene Johnson and 
E. Hall (altos); Bobby Sauls (tenor); W 
Jones (guitar); E. Jones (drums); H. 
Turner (bass); and Claude Hopkins (piano). 

When: the Brunswick record (1244) of 
Don Redman’s Orchestra playing Redman’s 
Chant of the Weeds was issued some while 
ago it was hailed as a classic, and has been 
looked upon as one ever since. 

Harlan Lattimore’s Orchestra is merely 
another way of describing (to overcome 
exclusive contract obstacles) exactly the 
same combination. The arrangement varies 
chiefly only in the detail of unscored solos, 
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and on the whole there is little to choose 
between the two versions, both of which 
were recorded in the same year. 

If anything the Branswick is, in spite 
of inferior reproduction, slightly the better. 
Its faster tempo was more suited to the 
composition, and, while in both records he 
plays brilliantly, I do not think Redman is 
quite so good in the Parlophone. 

But against this one has to take into 
consideration the coupling. Here Parlophone 
score. Ain't Misbeharin’, taken at fast 
tempo, with its two choruses of unaccom- 
— piano by Hopkins, and with the 

d’s close-cropped sax section at its best, 
is good stuff. 
* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Wrap your troubles in dreams (Koehler, 

Moll and Barris) (v by Louis Armstrong) 
Louis Armstrong and His Hot Five (Am. N.) 
A Monday Date (Hines) (v by Louis 
Armstrong) 
(Parlophone R2135—-2s. 6d.). 

Wrap your troubles in dreams—Louis 
Armstrong and Zelmer Randolph (trumpets) ; 
Preston Jackson (trombone); Lester Boone 
and George James (altos); Albert Washing- 
ton (tenor); CC. Alexander (piano); M. 
MeKendrick (guiter) ; F. Hall (drums) ; and 
Joe Lindsay ( ). 

A Monday Date—Louis Armstrong (trum- 
pet), with J. Strong (clarinet); F. Robinson 
(trombone); Manzie Cara (banjo); Zutie 
Singleton (drums) ; and Earl Hines (piano). 

As far as Louis is concerned T'roubles is one 
of his better performances of the period, 
but another rather weak accompaniment, 
with the orchestra not always too well in 
tune and a crude and croaky vocal harmony 
background to Armstrong’s vocal,. has 
not helped to make the record unduly 
attractive, and my vote goes to the backing. 

It would be useless to attempt to deny 
that A Monday Date is old time vintage— 
anywhere before 1930—because it so un- 
blushingly says so for itself. Most of it real 
ripe and fruity jazz. You may like it or 
you may not, but even if you do not you will 
have to hear the record if only for the 
dialogue at the start between a very bored 
Hines and a cuttingly sarcastic Louis. 
Things like this so vividly capture the 
natural personality of their perpetrators 
once in a lifetime. This is the once. 

* * * 


Joe Paradise and His Music 
Lady be Good (Gershwin) 
Sweet Sue (Young) 

(Parlophone F327—1s. 6d.) 

Laurie Bookin (violin); Albert Harris, 
Freddy Watson and George Elliott (guitars) ; 
Phil Green (piano) ; and Don Stuteley (bass). 

These are the other two of the four titles 
made at the same session as the combination’s 
Limehouse Blues and Solitude, reviewed on 
page 250 last month. I must apologise for 

aving then given the wrong personnel. 

Actually all four records were made by the 

artists whose names appear above. 

Excepting that Joe Young replaced Freddy 
Watson and Geo. Senior played instead of 
Don Stuteley, the same combination broad- 
cast on Friday, November 22nd, in the 
Band Box, the same arrangements as they 
used when recording Lady be Good and Sweet 
Sue, so if you listened-in you will have some 
idea what to expect. But it will not be an 
entirely correct one. Laurie Bookin failed 
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to do himself justice on the air, and plays 
much better in the record. The same may 
be said of Phil Green, a pianist of ability, 
even if he is not the world’s greatest stylist. 

But it is the work of the guitars that really 
makes these records worth hearing. Albert 
Harris gets mentioned too often in these 
reviews for it to be necessary for me to say 
again what a delightful little artist he is, but 
I feel bound to add a word in tribute to the 
good support he gets from Watson and 
Elliott, and to the interesting arranging for 
the guitars. 

* * * 
Joe Daniels and His Hot Shots 
Ch Hy 4, . my Ch . 4, 
Schwartz) 
In the shade of the old: apple tree (Williams 
and Van Alstyne) 
(Parlophone F322—ls. 6d.). 

Joe Daniels (drums) with Max Goldberg 
(trumpet), Fred Gardner (alto clarinet), Monia 
Litter (piano), Slavin (guitar) and ‘‘ Tiny ”’ 
Winters (bass). 


It isno use getting excited about Goldberg, 
Gardner, Litter and “ Tiny.” They’re there 
all right, but they don’t mean any more than 
Smith, Brown and Robinson. 

Nor would you if you were there for the 
same purpose, namely the provision of an 
accompaniment for a drummer to do his 
tricks. The thing’s enough to kill any 
musician. 

Still, whatever may have happened to the 
rest, Mr. Drummer Daniels (presume you 
know he’s in Harry Roy’s band) keeps very 
much alive, and if you think he’d make as 
big a hit in a circus as he seems to have done 
in a dance band, that only proves that you 
realise one has to be clever to be in circus, too. 

By the way, haven’t we had some of this 
before? Didn’t I have a word to say on a 
similar performance last September? Sure 
I did. Which probably accounts for the 
fact that the record became a top seller. I 
always was famous for knowing what the 
public wanted, even if I don’t know much 
about jazz. 





(Jerome and 


* * 


Nat Gonella and His Georgians 

Capri Caprice (Kennedy and Grosz) (v by 
Nat Gonella) 

The Sheik of Araby (Smith, Wheeler and 
Snyder) (v by Jimmy Messini) 
(Parlophone F317—ls. 6d.). 

Chicago (Fisher) 

New Orleans Twist (Gifford and Bishop) 
(Parlophone F318—l1s. 6d.). 

Jealous (Malie, Finch and Little) (v by 
Jimmy Messini) 

Sophisticated Lady (Ellington) (v_ by 
Jimmy Messini) 

(Parlophone F319—l1s. 6d.). 


Having captured his market, Nat is 
apparently determined not to let it go. More 
and more is he making his records on lines to 
appeal to the crowd, and in consequence less 
and less do they present the more vital 
features of worthwhile jazz. 

Generally speaking, this descent to the 
“commercial” is found less in the actual 
playing, and more in the way in which the 
tunes are treated. Pat Smuts still plays a 
good tenor, much of Harold Hood’s piano is 
worth listening to, and if Nat himself is not 
consistently the stylist he was, he still has 
moments in which one finds something more 
than jazz pyrotechnics to titillate the un- 
initiated. 
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REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


The Six Swingers 

Lulu’s back in town (Dubin and Warren) 

Black Coffee (Sigler, Goodhart and 
Hoffman) 

(Regal-Zonophone MR1864—1s.). 

Hot Pie (No. 3). Introducing: (Side 1) 
Limehouse Blues, Annabelle Lee, Every- 
body loves my baby, You rascal you and 
Shine. (Side 2) It had to be you, Tea for 
Two and Sleepy time Gal. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1909—1s.). 

MR1864—Billy Farrell (trumpet), Fred 
Gardner (alto and clarinet), J 
(trombone), G. Scott-Wood (piano), J. Young 
(guitar), Dick Escort (bass) and James Jack 
(drums). 

MR1909—as for MR1864, excepting Ted 
Heath replaces Jock Fleming, and 
Abrams is in place of James Jack. 

These Hot Pies of George Scott-Wood’s 
continue to be great fun. Having noted the 
personnel, you may think such a remark 
unnecessary, but if you knew the number of 
records these same musicians played in 
(not together, of course) and meant nothing, 
you might think it not quite so superfluous. 

Of course, the answer is that Scott-Wood 
gives the cooks the run of the kitchen to do as 
they like, unhampered with cut-and-dried 
recipes which could never be anything but 
stereotyped, even if one were allowed to add 
in a few extra ingredients. 

The slow (second) side of this third Pie is 
perhaps the better of the two. Ted Heath’s 
sweet trombone is really delightful. The 
first side is all in faster tempo, and everybody 
in turn has his chance before a general — 
in at the end. As a hot record with a 
popular appeal this MR1909 wants some 
beating. 

MR1864 is also good, but perhaps not 
quite such bright entertainment. 


Vocal 


Jeanne Burns (with orchestral acc.) 

Monotony has got me down (Burns) 

You’re an angel (Fields and McHugh) 

(Brunswick 02095—2s. 6d.). 

Little Jeanne Burns is one of the feature 
attractions at Adrian Rollini’s Tap Room in 
New York, and few will deny that Gota Need 
for You by Adrian’s Tap Room Gang on 
H.M.V. B8382 last month owed much of its 
undoubted success to her. 

But it is one thing to get over a cute chorus, 
assisted as Miss Burns was by cross-talk from 
Wingy Mannone, whose “ personality ” was 
a perfect foil for her, in a record by a band 
which was not without its own attractions, 
and quite another to have to hold up a whole 
record on your own, and I am still wondering 
if young Jeanne is yet quite capable of doing 
the latter. 





* * * 


The Boswell Sisters (Am.) 
Cheek to Cheek (Berlin) 
Top hat, white tie and tails (Berlin) 
(Brunswick 02067—2s. 6d.), 
The Mills Brothers (Am. N.) 
Moanin’ for you (Brooks) 
Rockin’ Chair (Carmichael) 
(Brunswick 02062—2s. 6d.). 

It is unnecessary to say more of these two 
discs than that our old friends are all still 
at the top of their form. The Boswells 
offering, with its immaculate accompaniment, 
is delicious. Epcar JACKSON. 
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THE ART OF THE MUSIC 
HALL 


as perpetuated by the Gramophone 
by S. C. GREAVES 


G. P. Huntley in “ Miss Hook of Holland” 


jX December 1931 Mr. J. F. Corrigan, in an article, drew 
attention to the few discs remaining in the current catalogues 
of the old-time music-hall comedian. He ended by lamenting 
over the many recordings made by favourites now either 
retired or departed this life, and expressed a hope for the 
reissue of some of these matrices. 

Since then little or nothing has been done in this direction. 
Edison Bell, it is true, did issue, with the able co-operation of 
the then London Editor, a composite disc made up of snippets, 
or rather choruses, by several old-time stars (A Night at the 
Old Twoli Music Hall—No. 5604). But much more can 
and should be done in this direction, and it is with this aim in 
view, working with my own collection as a basis, that I 
propose to draw attention to discs not mentioned by Mr. 
Corrigan on. account of their being unobtainable in the 
ordinary way, and by so doing to arouse a little more activity 
in the collecting of such records. 

The old music-hall was a peculiarly British institution, and, 
as such, it should be remembered by the gramophone. After 
all, the gramophone should be used to keep green the memories 
of more than just the great singers of the past. The vaudeville 
comedian should take second place before the public speaker. 
It is in the section devoted to vaudeville genius that H.M.V. 
Catalogue No. 2 falls sadly short of what ought to be required 
of it. H.M.V. had an imposing list of comedians at one time 
on their lists, but most of them have disappeared instead of 
a few of their discs being kept in the No. 2 Catalogue. Such 
a thing should not have happened. 

Before pursuing the subject further I would like to thank 
Messrs. Gus Elen, Tom Leamore and Billy Merson for the 
complete recordings of their old successes which they have 
made for Decca (Mr. Elen also for Sterno and Mr. Leamore 
for Panachord) ; and I would further express the hope that 
other old top-liners who are still to the fore might do likewise. 
Medleys of choruses are all very fine in their own way, but 
I put it to such people as Wilkie Bard, Harry Champion, Tom 
Costello, and several of our great comediennes who have 
recently re-recorded, that full recordings of several of their 
old favourites would soon find a place in the heart of the 
gramophone public. 

But it is, in the main, of dises made by those now deceased 
and by those who have not yet re-recorded or emerged from 
retirement to do so, that I wish to speak. I have spent, and 


still spend, many pleasant hours listening to their quips and 
oddities, and from that I can say that modern comic songs 
and sketches have sadly degenerated. There does not seem 
to be nearly as much “ meat,” if one may be allowed to put 
it that way, in a modern comic song as there was in one of, 
say, fifteen to twenty years ago, or even earlier. 

Before detailing these records let me say a word or two of 
the very early disc. 

Robust voices were all in demand in those early days, and 
as most of the vaudeville stars of that time were so equipped, 
the Berliner (later G. & T.) studios were well supplied with 
talent. Names such as James Fawn, Herbert Campbell, 
Wilson Hallett, Dan Leno, G. P. Huntley and R. G. Knowles 
come readily to one’s mind. Discs made by them are rather 
rare and real collector’s pieces if found. Of such discs I have 
Dan Leno in The Grass Widower (G. & T. 2—2516), G. P. 
Huntley in Algy’s simply awfully good at Algebra (G. & T. 
2-2762), and Wilson Hallett in A Nigger Laughing Song on a 
** Nicole ” record (5249). 

However, it is with about forty comedians and comediennes 
I wish to concern myself, in the hope that new interest may be 
taken in the subject and that the “‘ love-calls of the crooner 
which grow more and more like the tom-cat’s song ’’ may be 
forgotten about for a time. 

My list of ladies is rather short owing to the fact, perhaps, 
that early gramophones did not do justice to female voices, 
so that records by them were severely left alone. I rue that 
error now. 

No better name, however, could head this brief list than 
that of the late Margaret Cooper, one who charmed Edwardian 
audiences with her renderings of light, popular songs to her 
own accompaniment. She was, perhaps, the first lady 
entertainer at the piano, and she so captured the popular 
fancy that she reached the summit of her ambition in October 
1906 when she received from Mr. Alfred Butt an offer to appear 
at the Palace Theatre. She recorded for H.M.V., and in the 
1924 catalogue there still appeared two double-sided discs 
(D203 and E37) by her containing Dreamland, Hullo, Tu Tu, 
Inquisitive Ann, and The Dusky Maid. Two single-sided 
discs are in my collection, I don’t seem to want you when you're 
with me (Rubens) 03396, and Let us waltz round together 
(Penso) 03270, both of which show that intimate style of hers 
as well as the clever accompaniment which is especially 
evident in the latter disc. 

Of the purely music-hall comediennes, I mention three 
names—Victoria Monks, Ella Retford and Vesta Tilley. 

Victoria Monks recorded for G. & T., Zonophone, Jumbo 
and Homophone. Her name was a top-liner for many years 
and none of her discs should be passed over. Zono. X43139, 
I wish I had a pal like you, shows her style particularly well. 

Ella Retford has reappeared on Regal-Zono. in a medley 
of her hits, but an old Scala (502) record of Popsy Wopsy!/ 
and Sammy! Come over here! can still give me some pleasure. 

My third lady, that idol of the halls for so long, Miss Vesta 
Tilley, made many admirable records during the war. I 
mention her here to draw attention to Regal G7105 whereon 
she sings What a Nut/ and There’s a good time coming for 
the Ladies. This disc simply breathes her personality and is 
much better than the one in the current catalogue. 
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I cannot detail discs made by Gertie Gitana, Daisy Dormer, 
or May Moore Duprez, ‘‘The Happy Dutch Girl,”’ but all 
three were in the Regal catalogue at one time. 

Now for the men. I take them in alphabetical order, for 
there is no order of merit in this list. Each one represented 
here had his own individual merits which made him supreme 
on his own ground. 


Wilkie Bard.—One of the finest comedians who ever trod the 
boards. He recorded most of his famous successes in the early 
days, and finished up recently with a splendid medley of his 
most popular choruses on H.M.V. B4132. But surely he could 
still give us some of his old songs and sketches in complete 
form! He does occasionally for the B.B.C., and if he com- 
mitted them to wax, they would be a lasting memorial to an 
obsolescent art. 


Harry Carlton.—Once a well-known figure on the variety 
stage. He recorded for H.M.V., and all his discs can well be 
recommended. And his day’s work 
was done (GC 4-2085) is a pleasant 
memento of a clever artist. 

George Carney.—This comedian 
has recently been doing a lot of 
film work. His sketch The Fool 
of the Force was on Columbia-Rena 
2014 and shows his style very well. 

Harry Champion.—The remarks 
applied to Wilkie Bard apply 
equally well to this ace of coster 
comedians. ‘‘Nah then, ’Arry, 
wot abaht it?” 

Tom Clare.——The only record 
left us by this “ entertainer at the 
piano,”’ whose delightful series of 
talks with illustrations dealing with 
the long tradition of drawing-room 
entertainers will still be fresh in 
the memory of listeners, is that of 
the famous monologues Cohen on 
the Telephone’ and Cohen rings 
up his Tailor (H.M.V. (C1471). 
But surely one steeped in the 
Corney Grain tradition could leave 
us some more of his art before it 
is too late? 

Whit Cunliffe.—One of the two Beau Brummels of the 
old-time variety stage who have never emerged from retire- 
ment. In the old days he recorded for various companies, and 
I quote four discs in my possession, each one faithfully preserv- 
ing his personality. (1) Wee Deoch and Doris, I want to mingle 
with the Girls (Col.-Rena 1730); (2) The Same Old Tale, 
I’m back in Town (Col.-Rena 2067) ; (3) Up she goes again !, 
Let’s start all over again ! (Homophone 757); (4) Girls! Girls ! 
Girls ! If the world were ruled by Girls (John Bull 9828). Can 
no one rout out Whit from his hotel near Plymouth to record 
a few of his numbers? 

Dutch Daly.—Died only a few years ago. His quaint talk and 
concertina impressions are finely preserved on Regal G6425, 
Dutch Daly on ‘‘ Love”? and Dutch Daly’s Imitations. 

Eric Foster.—That famous Tyneside comedian, wrongly 


described by Mr. Corrigan as ‘“‘ Ernie’? Foster, and whose 
records were issued by Regal and Zonophone, made what 
I consider to be the best of his dises—a twelve-inch Columbia- 
Rena (174) of two sketches, Jack and Geordie at a Smoking 
Concert and The Pitman and his Wife at the Seaside. This is 


an excellent disc and a splendid souvenir. 

Harry Fragson.—The death of this artiste at the hands 
of a maniac father was one of the major tragedies of the 
variety stage. Fortunately, those of us who possess any of his 
discs can still appreciate his artistry. He recorded for H.M.V., 
and 02380 contains that famous ditty The other Department, 
Please ! sung as only Fragson could sing it. I believe it was 
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he who originally introduced it, and not Norman Long, as 
I recently saw stated. 

Arthur Gilbert.—Another recorder who did not require 
electrical aids to make himself heard. He was an H.M.V. 
artiste and John Bull’s Budget Song (Monarch 02204), sung 
to the tune of John Brown’s Body, with a chorus of taxpayers, 
is as applicable to-day as it was when made. 

Shaun Glenville.—I wonder why this well-known figure of 
pantomime and variety has neglected the recording studios 
for so long? He recorded for Regal, and two dises which ooze 
with personality are Rouken Glen, So we all went walking round 
(G6446) and Where have those golden sovereigns gone to? Who put 
the bricks in Brixton? (with his wife, Dorothy Ward) (G7607). 

Billy Golden.—One of the early “‘ darkey ’’ comedians. Turkey 
in de Straw and Whistling Pete (with his partner, Joe Hughes) 
on Columbia-Rena 2244 is a fine record of this personality. 

George Grossmith.—Strictly speaking, George Grossmith’s 
name should not appear in this 
review as it is identified solely 
with musical comedy, but in view 
of his untimely death I feel that 
mention of his records would not 
be out of place. All of ‘Gee 
Gee’s”’ discs are of good quality 
and should not be despised. The 
fullest rendering of the famous 
Yip! I Addy! I Ay! from “ Our 
Miss Gibbs” is on an H.M.V. 
Monarch record 02219; a shorter 
version, backed by a song calle:| 
Carrie, is to be found on Jumbo 
A28060-1. Both are excellent 
records. Other two songs from 
the same show, Angelina and 
Bertie the Bounder, are on Ariel 
1839, also an excellent disc. 

Three songs from ‘“‘ To-night’s 
the Night ’’ are Murders and Any 
old night is a Wonderful Night on 
H.M.V. C574, and the famous They 
didn’t believe me (with Haidée de 
Ranee) on C578. The latter disc 
is backed with Tommy, won’t you 
teach me how to Tango? from 
“* The Girl on the Film.” An exceptionally good rendering of 
Offenbach’s Gendarmes Duet (with Edmund Payne) is on 
H.M.V. 04081. This is sung as the composer meant it to be 
sung—as a comic song. ‘‘Gee Gee” also recorded for 
Columbia, and F1064 contains two songs from ‘‘ The Naughtv 
Princess.”” They are Hush! Hush! and What we'll do (with 
Strafford Moss). His last record before going into talkies 
contained two duets from ‘‘ No, No, Nanette ’’ with Irene 
Browne and Binnie Hale ; they are You can dance with any 
girl at all and Take a little one-step, and were on Columbia 3629 
(now withdrawn). 

Nelson Jackson.—This well-known. figure who recently 
appeared in a B.B.C. ‘Scrap Book ’’ would do well to re- 
record some of his old numbers. His early discs were for 
H.M.V., and 4-2183, When Richard I sat on the Throne, is 
particularly good. 

Neil Kenyon.—A well-known Scots comedian who, after 
appearing in a few early “ talkies,” seems to have left the 
entertainment world. Regal issued his character sketches, and 
I can heartily recommend both G7101 and G7132, the former 
containing the famous Postie o’ Dunrobin, the latter The 
Caddie. 

Fred Kitchen.—The appearance of this comedian on the 
B.B.C. Music Hall calls for a disc or two by him. He recorded 
on Columbia-Rena 1829 two scenas, Oh, happy married Life 
and How to cook a Sausage, both of which are excellently 
done. 
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R. G. Knowles.—Old fans at once say ‘‘ battered hat and 
white trousers ” on seeing this name. The late R. G. recorded 
for the early phonograph and G. & T. His later recordings 
were for Edison Bell, and that company would do well to 
reissue some of them. An excellent example of his style and 
of good recording is number 497, containing Adam missed it 
and The Girl, The Woman, and the Widow, two songs that do 
not date much at all. 


George Lashwood.—The second Beau Brummel of the variety 
stage. He retired, a wealthy man, “‘ to farming life in Cheshire 
and has not been heard of since.” In his palmy days he 
recorded for Regal and Zonophone. At one time I had 
several of his Regal discs, but they have somehow gone to 
limbo, and left me with one, Twin 39, containing Saturday- 
aturday and Hang out the front door key! Now then, 
George, leave your pigs for a little and revive old 
memories ! 


Jay Laurier.—Film work and the B.B.C. have 
brought Jay Laurier back into the public eye. In 
the old days he recorded for Winner and H.M.V. 
His best work was for the latter company, and two 
discs show him as a fine interpreter of the comic 
song-act scena. They are B887 and B1004; the 
former contains two comic songs, Shall us? Let’s! 
and Top-hole! the latter a Stage Door Scene and 
Hushabye, wherein he does a little straight singing 
quite well. 


Frank Leo.—This well-known writer of light and 
comic songs had a dise on the Zonophone lists for 
years which must have been a best-seller. It is the 
sketch ’Arry and the Family at the Zoo (Zono. 1553) 
and is very well done considering the difficulties 
besetting recorders of those days. 


Alfred Lester.—As well as the two discs issued 
by H.M.V. in Catalogue No. 2, the late Alfred 
Lester also recorded on C1114 and C1177. Has 
Columbia records are well worth having. They 
contained songs from the shows in which he appeared 
during the war. I cite one, L1053, containing 
Is it Fair? and The Popular Poplar Sweetstuff 
Shop from ‘‘ The Shop Girl.” 


Jock Lorimer.—Another Scots comedian, now deceased, 
who made a name for himself. Four songs which show his 
style are McGregor, I’m him! and Mrs. Sandy McIntyre 
(Zono. 551); Earl o’ Tobermory and He was a Scotsman 
(Zono. 622). 


Jock Mills.—Still another Scotsman who was well known on 
the variety stage. He now owns licensed premises in Glasgow 
and still occasionally entertains his friends at Masonic concerts 
with some of his old numbers. Twelve of his songs are in my 
collection, represented by four Homophone (6800, 6803, 6806 
and 60251), one Regal (G6492) and Twin 163. Scottish 
readers will remember The Poet, Alexander McLean, We all 
go parading in oor Tartan, Ye’re always welcome there, and 
others. All are well recorded. 


Jack Pleasants.—The little Yorkshireman whose I’m shy, 
Mary Ellen, I’m shy! was sung and played everywhere at 
one time. He used to be well represented on Winner and 
Zono. lists, but all his records have disappeared in the course 
of events. Two mementoes of him are worth having, Watching 
the Trains come in, I'll be walking up and down outside (Zono. 
1620), and I’ve never been married before, I shall get in such a 
row when Martha knows (Zono. 1119). 


J. W. Rickaby.—A famous delineator of the comic character 
song. Four different nationalities are represented on Winner 
3523 and 3829, as their titles show : Major-General Worthington, 
ye a Guy on Broadway, The Shriek of Araby and Okey 

oke. 
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George Robey.— Why, oh! why has the P.M. of mirth not 
re-recorded his old favourites? True, he ap on the 
Broadcast list for a brief period, but all his best were on H.M.V. 
and Columbia, especially Columbia, for whom he made a 
whole series of recordings, including some early electrics. 
All have been scrapped except the war-time ones cited by 
Mr. Corrigan. My three Columbias never fail to raise a smile, 
so I quote them as a guide to those who wish to look out for 
them. They are classics in their own way. Quite All Right, 
Thing-um-me-bob (Col. 4460); Manager of the Splitz Hotel, 
Archibald, certainly not ! (Col. 2985) ; You Cad/, He was Right 
(Col. 586). 


Ernest Shand.—One of the first portrayers of the comic 
parson—the inoffensive curate. Three Zono. discs by him are 
worth noting: Poor Noah Moore, The Husbands’ 
Strike (748); By the Sea, Ragtime Curate (1121) ; 
That broke up the party, We really had a most delight- 
ful evening ! (809). This last disc has only recently 
been withdrawn. 


Mark Sheridan.—Why the discs of ‘‘ one of the 
bhoys ”’ should have been out of the lists for so long 
I do not know, for those in my possession are all 
well recorded and simply breathe his personality. 
These are I can’t help loving the ladies, In the world 
turned upside down (Col.-Rena 2110); I’d like to 
shake Shakespeare, It’s the girls that make the seaside 
(Regal G7031) ; We all went marching home again, 
What a grand place London town would be! (Zono. 
752) ; I do like to be beside the seaside! Another little 
story from the chestnut tree (Ariel 1880) ; I wanted 
a wife, The Esplanade (Ariel 9294). He also had 
some on the Winner lists. 


Sammy Shields.—The football comedian, just 
recently deceased. Zono. 638 contains his famous 
sketch The English Cup Final. It is very well 
recorded and only recently withdrawn. 


G. H. Snazelle.—One of the very early recorders 
who managed to keep a disc in the current catalogues 
until only a few years ago. Three G. & T. records 
by him are worth quoting: GC1321, How Bill 
Adams won Waterloo ; 1331, An Australian Yarn; 
and 1318, A Whistling Yarn. This latter is the one which 
Zono. issued on 1114 and it is a classic of its own kind. 


Little Tich.—Another of those highly original comedians 
who have left their mark on the music-hall stage. Little 
Tich was not unlike Dan Leno in some respects ; he was small 
(as his name suggests) and his extraordinarily large pair of 
boots was his trade mark. His records are a living memorial 
to his art and should be treasured. Three of them are 
The Dentist, The Zookeeper (Ariel 1985); The Toreador, 
The Sale (Ariel 944); The Territorial, The Gas Inspector 
(Beka 452). 


Harry Weldon.—’Sno Use and Stiffy the Goalkeeper were 
Harry Weldon’s trade marks. The latter study coupled with 
Jack Sheppard was on Regal G6518. But it was on H.M.V. 
discs that Harry Weldon perpetuated his art. Numbers to 
look for are B901, B999, C764, C777, C805, C827, C864, C910, 
C981, C991. The Pastoral Song on C777 is to be specially 
recommended. 


So I reach the end of my list. It is by no means compre- 
hensive, for names such as T, E. Dunville, Harry Randall, 
Arthur Lennard and Connie Ediss were also at one time on the 
lists. However, these few notes may stir old memories and 
create some action, and, if they do, then the aim of the writer 
will have been achieved. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO GRAMOPHONE MAKES AN 
EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Tokens 

Now that we are spared the agonies of Christmas shopping 
by the blessed invention of the Book Token, it is not surprising 
to find the same idea gaining ground in the record trade. The 
firm of Rimington, Van Wyck is again running the Voucher 
system which was so successful last year, and from E.M.G. 
Co. you can get record cheques which will ensure your friends 
getting the records they want without fear of duplication. 

Before leaving this seasonable topic, may we modestly 
remind you that National Gramophonic Society records are 
reduced from 6s. to 4s., and make welcome and valuable 
presents. 

And another excellent notion! A year’s subscription to 
THE GRAMOPHONE would keep that music-loving friend of 
yours remembering you all through the year. 


Sibelius 


Many happy returns to Jean Sibelius, who is seventy this 
month. One of his birthday gifts is the Royal Philharmonic 
Gold Medal which Sir Thomas Beecham presented to him 
through the Finnish Minister after his Sixth Symphony had 
been played at Queen’s Hall last month. 


H.M.V. 


The Dog may congratulate himself on his newly decorated 
quarters. In Oxford Street the scheme is eau-de-nil, rose 
and silver, and the audition rooms, absolutely sound-proof 
and luxuriously appointed, are named after the great stars of 
the musical world, Toscanini, Chaliapine, Gigli, etec.—you can 
take your choice, and if you prefer Sir Thomas Beecham 
look out for a black door with Fire Exrr in red letters over 
it. 


The Decca Log 


The Walton Symphony is to be recorded by Decca, and 
conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty with the co-operation of the 
composer. 

An extremely interesting afternoon was spent at the Music 
Department of the Oxford University Press on Wednesday, 
November 27th, when Mr. Hubert J. Foss compared the 
first public hearing of the records of Henry Purcell’s opera 
Dido and Aeneas. 

Last month we fell into a booby-trap set by a playful press 
agent. We emerge severely bruised and scratched to recant the 
statement that the Decca Ce. has spent £20,000 on Dido and 
Aeneas. 

This, apparently, is not so. ‘‘ Nothing of the tall,” as one of 
the Fallen Angels said in Coward’s play. 


So we apologise to Decca and everyone else. And to our 
readers we can only say—‘“‘ Forget it”! 


Wireless for Hospitals 

Christopher Stone will compére the celebrity concert to 
be given for this fund on December 15th at the London 
Hippodrome. An evening glittering with stars. Don’t miss it. 


P.D.S.A. 


The result of Christopher Stone’s broadcast appeal, with the 
aid of an anonymous benefactor, will reach between £18,000 
and £20,000 for the People’s Dispensaries for the Sick Animals 
of the Poor. 


The House of Imhof 


Once more, as another year of radio-gramophonic progress 
comes to its climax with the rush of Christmas shopping, it is 
well to remind people, especially those who are home from 
abroad, that the House of Imhof is no longer the world. 
renowned little shop at 110 New Oxford Street, “‘ The Record 
Centre of Musical London,’ which bulged and panted whenever 
more than two or three gramophiles were gathered together 
between its crowded shelves. Progress has altered all that; 
the huge building that has replaced it retains all the romance 
and excitement of a world-centre dominated by an indomitable 
woman, but nowadays the concert hall and the gallery, the 
innumerable audition rooms and show rooms, give that 
elastic intimacy to the visitor which pleases him whether he 
wants to browse over a pile of records and compare the merits 
of different radio sets and radio-gramophones or whether he is 
in a tearing hurry to get the various presents that his friends 
and relations will appreciate at Christmas. Imhof Service is 
at his disposal, and it is, as it has always been, personal and 
indefatigable. 

The next recital at Imhof’s concert hall will be given on 
December 4th. 


Le Nozze di Figaro 


The Mozart Society has issued the last two. volumes of Le 
Nozze di Figaro, but too late for review in this number. 

Il Nozze di Figaro is announced in the Sunday papers to 
be sung “‘in the original language ’’ at Glyndebourne next year. 
Very original ! 


Competitions 


There are two competitions this month, of which details 
can be found on pages 267 and 280. Though the first one is 
to be sent direct to the Editor in the Hebrides, this does not 
mean that the other will not have his attention too; but 
please note that the second should be sent to this office 
by January 15th. Coupon on last page. 


Crowded Out 


More entries from the programme-building competition were 
promised this month, but Christmas has crowded them out. 
We have awarded an extra prize for a chamber music pro- 
gramme to Mr. Henry R. Hubbard, who, as announced in the 
last number, was disqualified by our competition committee 
for not supplying vocal items. Reconsideration of his entry 
reveals the fact that, though there are no songs in the con- 
ventional sense, there is singing, and as his programme is a 
particularly interesting one, we are glad to make amends, 
and hope to publish it in the January number. 


Correspondence 


The usual mass of interesting correspondence has had to be 
boiled down to two pages this month. An extra allowance 
next month, we hope. 


A New Gramophone Society 


Will readers interested in a Stoke-on-Trent Society write 
to G. Marshall, 7, Sproston Road, Little Chell, Stoke-on-Trent ? 
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WHAT IS THIS HIGH FIDELITY?— 


by P. WILSON 


19358 December 1935 
Technical Talk 

ae CCORDING to accounts in the technical Press this is a 
nal High Fidelity year. That was the slogan of many firms 
rid at the Radio Exhibition, but so far as one can make out 
_ fm very few of them have any real conception of what the term 
ond means, or should mean. _ Presumably they associate it with 
h b> instruments giving a higher standard of quality of reproduc- 

t: tion, but there appears to be much confusion on the two 
« o fundamental questions: Higher than what? and On what 
ble standard? 

the During the past few months it has been my fortune to pass 
hat (| under review a large number of wireless receivers and radio- 
-hef gramophones, of many makes and prices. 
rits From this review two clear and significant conclusions have 
e is emerged. The first is that gramophone reproduction has 
nds{™ improved considerably during the past year or two. The 
2 is improvement has been partly due to very welcome 
und advances in recording, but also to substantial. developments 
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at the reproducing end. The former shows itself more 
definitely in acoustic reproduction whereas both are in evidence 
in the radio-gramophones. There is no doubt, for example, 
that the general run of pick-ups to-day is much superior to 
that of a few years ago. 

The second conclusion is that, by and large, broadcast 
reproduction is definitely worse with this year’s models than 
it was before. There are exceptions, notably, for example, 
at Hayes, where the standard has in no case been worsened 
and in some respects improved. My colleagues with whom 
I was conducting the review were indeed charmed with the 
new sixteen-guinea radio-gramophone (Model 370), which is 
really quite a wonder at its price, and even that has to give 
points to the special schools model which has just been pro- 
duced. The new Hartley-Turner, again, is a great improve- 
ment on last year’s model, good as that was ; the cold merciless- 
ness has given place to a warm benevolence which is just 
as analytical but is more comfortable. Birmingham Sound 
Reproducers have also taken a step forward in their 1935 
models. 

The specialist firms with whom we are more familiar in 
THE GRAMOPHONE—Davey Radio, Expert Radio, Godfrey 
Radio, and now Rimington Radio—were not included in the 
general review to which I have referred, but from other 
evidence I have no doubt that they, too, have more than 
maintained the high standard with which their names have 
been associated. 


Exit Boom 

These, however, are exceptions to the general rule. It is 
true that the bass preponderance, about which so many of us 
have complained, is fast disappearing. But it has been 
succeeded by a woolliness and a lack of articulation which 
previous bass boom tended to make less apparent. In some 
cases there is a peculiar nasality as well. In short, we seem 
to have come to the soporific stage which one remembers in 
connection with gramophone reproduction as the Peridulce 
era : the days of ‘‘ mellow tone’ and what the Editor called 
“ romanticism.” 

In what sense, then, can this be said to be a high fidelity 
year? The answer, I think, is that at last there is coming to 
be a general impression that those people who might be 
prepared to open their purses are dissatisfied with the quality 
of reproduction which has recently been offered to them. 
Hypnotic advertising may suppress sane judgment for a while, 
but the awakening is apt to be uncomfortable. 


All this, however, does not get us much nearer to an under- 
standing of what the term “high fidelity ” should mean. It 
only tells us one or two things that it does not mean. 


When we look critically on the course of progress in sound 
reproduction, one or two interesting points begin to emerge. 
The first is that empiricism, that is, the hit and miss method 
with nothing more, never gets very far. The other is that 
pure intellectualism, that is, theorising divorced from practice, 
may go a long way but there is little guarantee that it is the 
right way. Real progress is only made by a combination of 
the inductive and deductive processes, that is by the science 
which theorises on the basis of observation, and tests the 
theory by a further resort to experience. 


Principle of Uniform Frequency Response 


The greatest advance in sound reproduction was made 
when the principle of uniform frequency response was applied, 
by means of electrical impedance methods of calculation, to 
establish wave filter theory. For some time every technician 
talked about the necessity for impedance matching in order 
to secure uniform frequency response. The idea soon became 
prevalent that in order to secure improvements in reproduction 
all that was necessary was to extend the range of uniform 
frequency response to embrace as much of the musical scale 
(which extends from 16 to about 16,000 cycles per second) 
as possible. At first a range of 100 to 5,000 cycles per second 
was aimed at and gradually it has been achieved, though 
there are still very few commercial instruments which repro- 
duce throughout that range with anything like uniformity. 
The term “high fidelity’’ came into use, originally in 
America like most of these terms, to signify a frequency 
response range from about 50 to about 10,000 cycles per 
second, and later it came to be applied only to those instru- 
ments which also had a so-called undistorted output of about 
10 watts. 

So soon, however, as the waggon had been hitched to this 
new star, a number of doubts even as to the principle itself 
began to take shape. Fuller experience has begun to modify 
the theorising, and a number of new factors have assumed 
a measure of importance. To the philosophic technicians 
the development has seemed quite natural; the blurb writer 
has invented new clichés to cover his embarrassment at being 
stripped naked of all his old claims; only the man-in-the- 
street is left confused and mistrustful. 

Unhappily, there is as yet no simple, clear-cut technical 
standard to take the place of the old one ; we are still suffering 
from growing pains. A number of the considerations which 
must be taken into account in forming such a standard are, 
however, becoming quite clear. A discussion of these I must 
leave to a further article. Here I will content myself with 
the declaration that although a uniform frequency response, 
amongst other things, is a necessity for perfect reproduction 
that is an exact simulation of the original, this perfect repro- 
duction is impossible of achievement save in conditions which 
render it valueless. The important practical problems are, 
first, to determine the conditions that must be fulfilled to 
achieve a good illusion of reality in reproduction in particular 
surroundings, and second, to discover what departures from 
these conditions are permissible before the difference in quality 
becomes appreciable. 

For both problems, it should be noticed, the final arbiter 
is not a mathematical formula, but a consensus of opinion 
amongst people of normal hearing. 





REPORTS IN 


HE main object of the lists of instruments and accessories 
given below is to provide a handy reference not only to the 
Technical Reports of the year, but also to the reports on earlier 
products which, by their very character, are not affected by 


progress in the electrical and radio world. 


Thus, if one is in doubt about the month of publication of 


a certain report—and correspondence and telephone calls 
indicate that not a few folks are in such a quandary from time 
to time—one need only refer to the December GRAMOPHONE. 

All the receivers and radiograms mentioned are for A.C. 
mains except those followed by B.O., or Universal, which 
indicate Battery and A.C. or D.C. Operation respectively. 
The abbreviations L.S., M.D. and L.D. indicate Local Station, 
Medium Distance and Long Distance reception respectively. 
The current prices are quoted. 


External Horn Gramophones 


Cascade : Model II : 10 guineas, October 1931. 
Model III : £13, January 1933. 

E.M.G.: Mark XB : £32, February 1934. 
Mark IX : 16 guineas, January 1933. 

Expert : Senior : £32 10s., December 1930. 
Junior : £22 10s., November 1930. 

Minor : £17 10s., May 1931. 


Internal Horn Gramophones 


Columbia: Portable, Model 205 : 52s. 6d., July 1935. 
Expert: Audio-Player : £16 10s., March 1934. 
H.M.V.: Model 152: 10 guineas, July 1934. 

Model 153 : 12 guineas, August 1934. 


Sound-boxes 
Astra: Model 6 : 50s., December 1932. 
Expert : Dynamic Model : £3 5s., January 1935. 
Norma: 8s. 6d., July 1934. 


Radio-Gramophones 


Columbia : Model 621 : M.D., 22 guineas, November 1935. 
Cossor : Model 536 : L.S., 16 guineas, March 1935. 
Decca: Portrola : M.D., 15 guineas, October 1934. 

: Three Piece : L.S., £32, May 1935. 
G.E.C. : Shadow-Band Model : M.D., 23 guineas, April 1935. 
H.M.V. : Model 580 : L.D., 52 guineas, January 1935. 
Model 541 : M.D., 22 guineas, March 1935. 
Model 800 : All-Wave : L.D., 110 guineas, April 1935. 
Model 370 : L.S., 16 guineas, November 1935. 

i : Model 292 : L.D., 52 guineas, December 1934. 
Model 287 : M.D., 22 guineas, April 1935. 
Murphy : Model A26: M.D., £24 10s., May 1935. 
Model D26: Universal, M.D., £25 15s., July 1935. 
Pye : Model SE/RG/AC : M.D., 26 guineas, May 1935. 
Rimington : Two Piece : L.S., 60 guineas, November 1935. 


Receivers 


Hartley-Turner : Model S 12: L.S., £30 10s., December 1934. 

H.M.V.: Model 146 : M.D., B.O., 11 guineas, December 1934. 

Model 444 : M.D., 17 guineas, January 1935. 

Model 340 : Universal, M.D., 114 guineas, May 1935. 

Model 441 : M.D., 12} guineas, June 1935. 

McMichael: Model 135: M.D., 15 guineas, November 1935. 
i : Model 264: M.D., 124 guineas, March 1935. 

Model 297 : M.D., 17 guineas, May 1935. 

Model 223 : Universal, M.D., 11 guineas, July 1935. 

Model 235 : L.S., 84 guineas, October 1935. 


Murphy : Model A26 : M.D., 11 guineas, June 1935. 
Model A28C : M.D., £21 15s., November 1935. 
Pye: T9: M.D., 14 guineas, July 1935. 

T7: M.D., 12 guineas, October 1935. 
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Loudspeakers 
Baker : Fydelitone : Permanent Magnet, 35s., January 1935. 
Hartley-Turner : Electro-Magnet : 7 guineas, May 1933. 
Jaggar : Electro-Magnet : 49s. 6d., October 1935. 
Permanent-Magnet : 42s, October 1935. 
Voigt : Domestic Model : Electro-Magnet, £32 5s., May 1935, 


Pick-ups 
B.T.H.: Piezo-Electric : 2 guineas, October 1935. 
Needle-Armature, £2, August 1934. 


Davey: Electro-Magnetic Model DP2: £3 10s., August 1933. 
Goldring : Electro-Magnetic Model 33/5: 18s., February 1935, 


Meltrope : Electro-Magnetic : 50s., January 1933. 
Rothermel-Brush : Piezo, Standard : 2 guineas, August 1934. 
Piezo, De Luxe : 4 guineas, February 1935. 


Gramophone Motors and Automatic Record Changers 
Collaro : Model No. 32: 48s., July 1933. 
Automatic Record Unit : £8 17s. 6d., January 1934. 
Garrard : Model A.C.4 : 42s 6d., April 1933. 
Automatic Record Changer : £10, December 1932. 


Needles 


Burmese Colour: Emerald : 2s. for 10, May 1935. 
Columbia : Chromium : Is. for 10, March 1933. 
Decca: Decpoint : 1s. for 50, November 1933. 
Embassy : Radiogram : 150 for 2s., June 1935. 
Gramophone : 200 for 2s., June 1935. 

E.M.G.: Three Star Fibres, 2s. for 40, November 1935. 
H.M.V.: High Fidelity : 1s. for 10, May 1935. 
Voltwood : 9d. for 3, January 1935. 


Needle Sharpeners and Cutters 


E.M.G. : Fibre Cutter : 5s., January 1932. 
Expert : Fibre Cutter : 6s., March 1933. 


Meltrope: for B.C.N., Electrocolor and Voltwood needles : 


3s. 6d., July 1933. 


Miscellaneous 
Avo-Minor : Test Meter : £2, July 1934. 
Hartley-Turner : Boffle : 50s., March 1935. 
Jaggar : Input Transformer : 35s., October 1935. 
Parmeko : Microphone : £3, October 1934. 











“During the last six months, I have proved to my own 
satisfaction that electrical reproduction of really first-class 
records can be so good that the effect, at a distance of (say) 
twenty feet from the speakers, is indistinguishable from 
actual performance.” Mr. G.N. Sharp 
(November Gramophone). 
The writer, OF COURSE, refers to his 
GODFREY APPARATUS 
—E 
Tropical Models Available 


F. E. GODFREY (RADIO) LTD 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Bush Superhet Receiver, Model S.A.C. 21 
Specification. Price 114 guineas 


Frequency Changer :—Mullard FC4 Valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Mullard VP4 Valve. 

Second Detector :—Mullard 2D4A Valve. 

Power Stage :—Mullard Pen, 4VB Valve. 

Power Output :—3°5 Watts (approz.). 

Rectifier :—Mullard IW3 Valve. 

Speaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Wave Range :—195-550 and 800-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-260 A.C, ; 40-160 Cycles. 

Consumption :—60 Watts (approz.). 

A.V.C., Tone Control and Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary 
Speaker. 


Two or three years ago the single stage radio-gramophone 
seemed quite a remote commercial possibility ; but since the 
development of recent high efficiency valves and the intro- 
duction in this country of piezo-electric pick-ups such an 
arrangement is quite a feasible idea. 

Radio manufacturers have not been slow in realising this 
too, for the majority of superhets left them in a mild sort of 
quandary whether to include pick-up sockets and consequently 
an L.F. stage in their receivers or whether to omit them and 
feed the rectified signal from the diode directly into the power 
stage—usually a high slope pentode capable of giving a good 
output from a relatively small input. 

Now, however, the characteristics of the piezo pick-up 
allow of its connection directly into the grid circuit of the 
pentode power stage, with quite satisfactory results both as 
regards quality and acoustic output. 

We have -already commented on this arrangement in 
connection with another set reviewed last month, and now 
we find the same method of pick-up connection applied in this 
Bush receiver. 

Another feature of this Bush receiver is the inclusion of 
‘** Peaceful Tuning ”’; this is a method of reducing interstation 
and background noises and 
works in conjunction with 
the Q.A.V.C. and _ tone- 
control circuits. The 
operating control is a knob 
engraved with the figures 
1, 2, 3, which actuates a 
three-position switch. In 
the first two positions the 
suppressor circuit is in- 
operative, but in the No. 2 
position there is a notice- 
able attenuation of the 
high frequencies; in the 
third position the ‘‘ Quiet ”’ 
circuit is in full operation 
and there is also a further 
reduction in high-note 
response. The makers 
advise that tuning be 
earried out with the switch 
at this last setting so that interstation noise does not obtrude ; 
then when the required station has been tuned in the control 
is turned to whichever setting provides the most satisfactory 
tonal result. Thus this ‘‘ Peaceful Tuning ”’ performs the dual 
function of tone-control and static suppressor. 

In our tests the arrangement functioned exactly as its 
designers intended, and naturally we preferred the No. 1 
position when tuned to the local station; this setting provided 
the most equable balance between treble and bass and the 
best result generally. 





The Bush S.A.C.21 Receiver 





There were occasions such as in symphony concerts when an 
extension of the treble register would have been an advantage. 

The selectivity and sensitivity of the receiver, on the other 
hand, were well up to the standard we expect of such a circuit 
arrangement ; almost every European station of note could be 
heard without distressing interference or serious fading. 
Moreover, the general volume level was satisfactory. 


The Decca Superhet Radiogram 
Specification. 
HF. Stage :—Brimar 9D2 Valve. 
Frequency Changer :—Brimar 15D1 Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Brimar 9D2 Valve. 
Detector and L.F. :—Mullard TDD13c Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 
Power Stage :—Brimar 7D8 Valve. 
Power Output :—3.5 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Brimar R3 Valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-60 Cycles. 
Tone Control, A.V.C. and Static Suppressor. 

One of the interesting features of this Decca radio- 
gramophone is that although the circuit incorporates five 
valves for radio-frequency and low-frequency amplification, 
A.V.C. and static suppression, the manual operation is 
controlled within the compass of one knob. Decca call it 
“‘Robot’”’ control. Thus, instead of the tuning dial being 
surrounded by a number of knobs, we find one fairly large 
control with which the mains are switched on, the receiver is 
tuned, the volume controlled, the waveband changed and the 
change over from radio to gramophone is made. The only 
other knob is the tone-control which is situated beside the 
motor turntable. 

Another point of interest, and it is one not commonly 
found in instruments of this type and price, and that is the 
frequency changer is preceded by an H.F. stage. Thus, both 
the efficiency and selectivity are comparatively high; so 
efficient is the receiver, indeed, that we were able to tour the 
whole of Europe here in Soho Square and without the need 
for delicate adjustment other than the careful tuning which 
the high selectivity demands. Interstation noise is not unduly 
high and second channel interference is negligible. 

As a reproducer the 
instrument is fairly 
successful, though not 
so successful as the 
receiver is efficient. The 
tone is broad and full 
and is of the kind 
with which the piano 
excels, but in large 
orchestral works one 
misses the attack of 
massed strings and in 
solo items the bite of 
the bow on the strings. 
It is not unpleasant, 
but we feel that a 
stronger high-note re- 
ponse, or a less promin- 
ent bass, would produce 
a brighter and nicer 
tonal balance. Similar 
characteristics are re- 
vealed with record 


Price 19 guineas 


The Decca Radio-gramoph one 
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inputs though the attenuation is not so marked. The full 
brilliance setting of the tone-control is required for both radio 
and records. 


Mechanically the instrument is robust and tasteful and the 
fact that a larger proportion than usual of the available 
interior is given over as a baffle for the speaker ensures that 
the bass and low middle registers are not overlaid by cabinet 
resonance. 


The Marconiphone Universal Console Receiver Model 236 
Price 15 guineas 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi X30 Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier, Detector and L.F. :— Marconi WD30 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi N30 Valve. 
Power Output :—2}4 Watts (approz.). 
A.C. Rectifier :—Marconi U30 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-250 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 D.C. or A.C. ; A.C. 25-60 Cycles. 
Consumption :—90 Watts (approz.). 
A.V.C. and Local-Distance Switch. 


This universal receiver is the 
console counterpart of the Marconi- 
phone model 223 which we reviewed 
in the July 1935 issue. 

The specifications of. the models 
are identical, so that so far as 
efficiency is concerned there should 
be little difference in performance. 
Nor is there in respect of the 
selectivity and range. But with 
regard to the abilities of the ‘* 236 ” 
as a reproducer of music this 
instrument reveals a balance on the 
credit side. 

The bass, for example, though 
equally as strong as in the ‘ 223,” 
is more firm and is decidedly 
cleaner, and in consequence defini- 
tion here and higher up the scale, 
too, is improved. And that is not 
all, the mitigation of wood reson- 
ance—if that be the explanation 
owing to the larger cabinet— 
seems to create a more satisfactory balance between the 
extremes of the instrument’s musical range. 


In short, most classes of music and speech, too, are repro- 
duced with a fair amount of naturalness, and particularly is 
this improvement noticeable when receiving symphonic 
broadcasts with the volume level high. Maximum volume, 
however, does reveal some discoloration, but there is no 
earthly reason why such a comparatively large output should 
ever be needed under ordinary domestic conditions. 

When listening to the local stations the sensitivity switch 
is quite a useful adjunct in reducing input to more comfortable 
proportions. On the other hand, the maximum sensitivity 
position of this switch increases the efficiency to such an extent 
that even an indoor aerial and a “‘ radiator earth ”’ provide 
sufficiently strong inputs for the reception of a score of foreign 
stations at programme value volume levels. Moreover, 
background noises, either static or second channel interference, 
and fading too, are commendably low. 

As in the “ 223,” every precaution is taken to ensure that 
the user does not receive accidental electric shock and to this 
end the cabinet is so constructed that it is impossible to 
remove the back without first disconnecting the mains supply, 
and the large and completely insulated plug precludes any 
chance of receiving a shock when disconnecting the supply. 


The Marconiphone 236 
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The G.E.C. Fidelity Radiogram Five 


Specification. 

Frequency Changer :—Osram MX40 Valve. 

1.F. Amplifier :—Osram VM P4G Valve. 

Second Detector and L.F.:—Osram MHD Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— R.C.C. 

Power Stage :—Osram MPT4K Valve. 

Power Output :—2} Watts (approz.). 

Rectifier :—Osram U12 Valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 

Motor :—Induction Type. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Voltage Range :—190-250 A.C. ; 50-60 Cycles. 

Total Consumption :—90 Watts (approz.). 

Tone Control, Variable Selectivity, Visual Tuning Indicator, 
Internal Aerial and Provision for Auxiliary Speaker with 
Silencing Key. 


Price 23 guineas 


A very short time ago a radio-gramophone with a specifica - 
tion such as this new product of the General Electric Company 
was unheard of at such a price. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult to find one at any price in which was incorporated 
all the refinements which this model possesses. Tone-control 
and visual tuning indication are fairly commonplace these 
days, but it is not often that one finds a relatively inexpensive 
instrument which embodies variable selectivity. 

Most people realise that, as a rule, high selectivity in a 
receiver results in an attenuation of high notes ; but by using a 
certain type of adjustable tuning coil it is possible to make 
the selectivity variable and thus broaden the band of receivable 
frequencies in the treble. 

This is particularly useful for the reception of the local 
station and possibly one or two nearby transmitters of high 
power. And so we find it in respect of this radiogram. There 
is a deal of difference in the quality of, say, the London 
Regional programmes when the selective and fidelity settings 
are in use. In the latter position the fiddles and wood-wind 
have a much more natural quality, and although the explosive 
consonants in speech then become rather too prominent, a 
slight adjustment of the tone-control puts that right. On the 

other hand, cymbals take on a 
most natural “‘ tingling ”’ quality. 

For the most part our tests 
were carried out with the instru- 
ment set to this fidelity position, 
but for distant reception one 
naturally has to resort to the 
high selectivity position ; then 
it is possible to receive most 
of the worth-while Continental 
stations with very little inter- 
ference and with a fairly low 
background -to-musie ratio. 
When listening to the major 
high-power stations the three- 
position muting device is of 
definite advantage since it is 
possible to eliminate entirely the 
reception of stations of lower 
field strength. 

On the gramophone side the 
tonal quality does not quite 
reach the same standard. It is 
not that the frequency range 

The G.E.C. Fidelity Radiogram covered is not adequate, but 

that there is some evidence 
of peakiness when the full brilliance setting of the tone- 
control is used. It is easily minimised, of course, but to 
eliminate the tendency entirely entails a too drastic use of 
the tone-control. Possibly this is an idiosyncrasy of the 
particular pick-up fitted. 
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For the mechanical details, and particularly the ingenious 
tuning dial which registers clearly the selectivity, the muting 
and the gramophone positions, we have complete admiration. 


The Rothermel-Brush De Luxe Piezo Tweeter _— Price 30s. 

So far as range is concerned the performance of this new 
de luxe tweeter is very similar to that of the standard model 
R155, covering approximately the range of frequencies 
between 1,500 cycles and 10,000 cycles. By direct comparison 
with the R155, however, the strength of the highest notes 
seems to be somewhat lower. There is 
not a great deal of difference and the 
lower efficiency is not of great importance 
since for comfortable listening to the 
majority of transmissions the full high- 
note output of the R155 is seldom required, 
and the de luxe tweeter high-frequency 
output is greater than the R155 output 
at that particular setting. 

The de luxe tweeter, on the other hand, 
possesses the definite advantage of a 
greater power-handling capacity. Up to 
six watts, input causes no discomfort ; 
for greater power inputs than this, two 
or more in series parallel may be used. 

It is advisable that one or other of the 
circuits—according to output stage and 
speaker arrangements—as described by 
Mr. P. Wilson in the January 1935 
issue be used. In our tests the standard 
values of potentiometer and condenser, i.¢., 
25,000 ohms and ‘05 mfd. respectively, advised by the makers, 
were used in the balancing circuit. There is no reason, how- 
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ever, why the potentiometer values of up to 50,000 ohms and 
condenser values of up to ‘1 mfd. should not be tried out, 
but the standard values seemed to us to give a wide enough 
range of control with the particular speakers used. 


The construction of this new tweeter follows mainly the 
same design as used in the R155; there are differences, and 
these briefly are concerned with the size of the diaphragm 
and cradle, both of which are larger—the former is 6} in. 
against the 5-in. cone of the R155, and the driving mechanism, 
too, is somewhat larget. A bimorph 
element mechanically linked to the apex 
of the cone is mounted in a moisture- 
proof casing. 

The effect of switching the tweeter 
into circuit is to change the whole charac- 
teristic of the treble register and to a 
smaller extent the deepest bass. It is 
really startling (though much depends 
on the particular moving-coil speaker, 
or speakers, in use); for example, hear 
such sounds as the cymbals in a large 
orchestra change their whole character 
and to hear, too, the violins take on a 
thinner, more wispy tone, and note 
the slimming and souring of the oboe. 
Moreover, one does not have to listen 
intently for this change in_ general 
character ; it is appreciable at once. 

Yes, providing care is taken in the 
mounting and provided the amplifying 
equipment is capable of covering the range, these tweeter 
speakers are definitely worth while. 





Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





THOSE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


In past December issues we have published a list of instru- 
ments and accessories which were reviewed during the previous 
twelve months. This list has proved itself well worth while, 
not only as a Christmas Gift guide but also as a ready means 
of reference for potential purchasers at all times. So we repeat 
the idea on page 302, and in doing so we sincerely hope that you, 
as members of THE GRAMOPHONE family, will peruse this and 
the lists of outstanding records. 


Parmeko Ltd. 

We hear of a new recording equipment which our old 
friends Partridge & Mee Ltd. of Leicester have recently 
produced. At the moment full details are not to hand, but 
we understand that a complete outfit will eventually be 
installed in the London Office for test and report. 

In the meantime will those interested in this new venture, 
or those who are interested in mains equipment, public address 
amplifiers and loudspeakers, please note that the company’s 
name has been changed to Parmeko Ltd. 


H.M.V. 

The question of record storage has always been a debatable 
one, but experience has shown that for a minimum of warping, 
records are best stored in a vertical position and as closely 
packed together as is permissible for the easy withdrawal 
of any particular disc. 

The new record filing cabinet produced by The Gramophone 
Company Ltd. is designed for this particular method. It 
is a beautiful piece of cabinet work in walnut and ebony and 


provides for the storage of over four hundred records, 10-inch 
or 12-inch. There are two shelves of substantial thickness 
and each is sub-divided so that classification is facilitated, 
and the distance between each shelf is such as to admit the 
normal albums supplied with records of large works. 


Whether one uses the albums or not is entirely optional, 
of course, but our advice is—discard them. By doing so, not 
only will storage space be conserved but warping will be 
less prevalent. 


Two New Publications 


To many folks wireless is still a mystery, and yet if those 
people could be persuaded to give it a little careful study 
in much the same way as they do a game of chess or to the 
study of music, many of its complexities would resolve them- 
selves into comparatively simple issues. 


There have been many attempts to reduce the technicalities 
to simple terms, and some have succeeded fairly well ; others 
have only confused the problem they attempted to clarify. 


A recent and very commendable attempt to describe the 
elements of wireless in a simple and interesting way is con- 
tained in a new book, Tuning in Without Tears, by Frank 
Boyce. It is published by Sir Isaac Pitman at 2s. 6d. 


The author sets out not only to be instructive in an interest- 
ing way, but also to be amusing. In both objects his efforts 
work out fairly well, but much of the amusing element is 
contributed by the original drawings of C. H. Lomax. 
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Another book, this time for the dealer, is that excellent 
publication The Wireless and Gramophone Trader Year Book 
and Diary. 

Most of the ordinary, and some extraordinary, problems 
the dealer meets with are dealt with in its pages. In addition 
to a very comprehensive and revised directory section, there 
are reference tables giving the characteristics of every type of 
valve, valve base diagrams, both British and American, 
complete lists and specifications of all the 1935-6 receivers 
and radiograms, a summary of the Television Report, an 
article on the principles of television and a host of other 
useful data and information of the type that the dealer has 
need of almost daily. 

To the practical progressive man it is an invaluable aid to 
business. The book costs 5s. 6d., but for subscribers to any 
‘** Trader ”’ publication there is a rebate of 2s. 


Marconiphone 
The Marconiphone calendar seems to have been pretty 
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full during the last month. What with the Armistice Day 
ceremonies and the demands of the General Election, the 
resources of the public address department have been strained 
almost to breaking point. 

On the other hand they have found time for the inauguration 
of a scheme whereby the owners of a licensed premises or 
cafés can, for a comparatively modest outlay of 12s. 9d. 
per week, have installed a Marconiphone 289 Autoradiogram, 
have it maintained free of charge for two years, and have the 
choice of twelve shillings worth of records per month free of 
all licences such as those of the Performing Right Society 
and Phonographic Performances Ltd. 

Thus at the end of two years the licensee or owner will 
have paid £66 6s. Then by payment of another £1 the 
instrument, which is listed at 33 guineas, and 192 records 
becomes his own property. There are a number of variations 
of this Marconiphone Orchestral Service which can be applied 
to proprietors. of all types of restaurants or cafés, large or 
small. 


HIDDEN HUMOUR 


Being extracts from articles, reviews.and correspondence which were published in early issues of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. Separated from their context the extracts make interesting and sometimes amusing reading. 


Acknowledgment of components received: “‘A World 
Controller and some World Records.” 

The former would be a godsend to-day in view of the present 
state of the Universe. 2 


+ * 

“‘ At least two sound-boxes on the market to-day (1924) 
contain two diaphragms, the primary one for the production 
of tone and a secondary diaphragm for absorbing surface 
noise.” 

Quite so. The absorption of high notes did not matter. 


There were precious few to absorb. 
* * * 


‘** In the first place as a machine the New Edison is perfect. 
I am entitled to speak with some enthusiasm, for a more 
diabolically complicated affair to put together after its long 
voyage I have never imagined.” 


Yes, diabolically perfect. 
7: * * 


“To make matters worse I had no English-American 
dictionary to translate the book of directions.” 

Elementary, my dear Watson. Think what kind of 
dictionary would have been required to translate the same 
directions from 1935 American into King’s English. 

* * * 


‘‘ This is the sort of thing by which I was faced : Remove 
the top clamping strip and raise the mechanism from the cradle. 
I should have found it easier to lift a newly born baby.” 


We wonder. 
- * ” 


‘* Taking first of all the simple case of Class 2 : 
p?—at+r,2__—p?—a?+r,? 
2 pro ay 2 pr; 
(p?—a®) ry ++-1y9? = —(p?— a”) rg —Tor;”” 
All this and then some amounts to a2 = p?—ryr,. We should 
hate to tackle a diffoult problem ! 





+ 


“The mica diaphragm in the sound-box is associated on 
one side with the horn, the mouth of which is directed upwards, 
and at the other with a gas chamber leading to two small 
upright burners, which are perforated with a number of very 
fine holes, gas being led into the chamber by a small rubber 
tube attached to a cock at the back. The gas jets are directed 
horizontally across the mouth of the horn.” 


Probably the first ‘‘ mains ’’ equipment. 


“ And finally, what is to me the gravest defect of all, the 
regulation size of the 12-inch disc, imposes restriction on the 
piece of music which is to be reproduced. Too often, far too 
often, the music has been ruthlessly cut.” 

The echo of this sentiment is still floating around. 

* * * 

“It is ineffectual for the needle to plough its way through 
the grooves at the cost of irreparable damage to the record.” 

Really! To ‘‘ plough the grooves and chatter”? seems to 
have had a very beneficial effect on the gramophone industry 
and on the art of reproducing music generally. 

* *” * 

“To summarise, there is a tendency at present to give 
reproduction more attention than it deserves.” 

And we are still at it. Our education or musical appreciation 
moves apace. 

* * * 

“The worst thing I have yet to relate. It is this: the 
sufferer (gramophile) no longer enjoys music, other than that 
which his gramophone gives him.” 

The Shaming of the True! 

* * * 

“I say that I find the angle of 45 degrees the best with 
every kind of record; even with the ordinary foggy full 
orchestral record the detail comes out better. ... ” 

Yeah! Detail in a fog. Many motorists are darn glad to 
find the kerb. Detail, indeed. 

* * * 

“T find myself taking the oboe regularly three times a day 
after meals and hope that the bassoon—I mean the doctor— 
will let me begin solids to-morrow.” 

Rather awkward if the M.D. prescribed the trombone; and 
still more awkward if the patient developed hiccough ! 

* * * 


“You may be fast, but your mamma’s gonna slow you 
down.” 

Really ! Mr. Mackenzie. 

* * * 

“If anyone who reads this is still in doubt on the subject 
let him get a new unglazed record of good quality, and a packet 
of ? needles, the hardest I know, and play one side sixty or 
seventy times, watching the condition of the point. . . . ” 

That’s a record, that was! Unglazed too. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone), enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. ] 


ELBA’S 1904 recording of Arditi’s Se Saran Rose, which 

I have long been seeking and have at last found, seems 
to be a rather especial rarity, probably because it was much 
prone to surface wear under the steel needle treatment of its 
day. Luckily for myself, my copy seems practically new, and 
except for the terrible quality of the piano tone it is another 
outstanding example of that extra “‘ nearness ’’ and reality of 
the London recordings as compared with what I call the 
“ safety first ’’ American issue of 1907. 

To be quite fair, however, I think that some of this 1907 
batch were actually improvements, such as the Caro Nome, 
although I still much prefer the setting and arrangement of 
the original. In Sweet Bird the 1907 arrangement is better, 
but the recording is dull and lifeless ; and in this, as in others 
of the purely coloratura type, there is a rather palpable falling- 
off in Melba’s vocal powers in this extreme direction: the 
marvellous shakes of the earlier Sweet Bird, Lucia Mad Scene, 
Caro Nome, and of the Nymphes et Sylvains became staider 
and less enterprising, while those final altissimos, where they 
occurred, vanished altogether in the re-recordings. 

Mi chiamano Mimi was recorded in full for the first time 
in 1907, and although I have not heard it for a matter of twenty 
years, I would still award it full marks, though not honours, 
which would go to the abbreviated version of 1906, a quite 
marvellously natural recording, and including the final recita- 
tive passage. 

The Addio of 1904, La Serenata and Mattinata were clearly 
better than those of 1907, but the later Hamlets may well be 
superior, although high praise must go to the excellent quality 
of orchestral part of the original recordings. The 1907 Ah / 
fors’ é lui was successful, both artistically and commercially ; 
it was particularly acceptable by reason of the air and 
cabaletta being combined on the one disc. This, by the way, 
was the intention for the earlier recording, but the allegro 
proving unsatisfactory, it was blocked out, and re-sung 
separately, but this time with orchestra. The Lo/ here the 
Gentle Lark of 1905 was superseded but not improved in 1910; 
and so with the lovely Aubade of Lalo of 1906. Chant Hindu 
(Bemberg), Sur le Lac, Porgi Amor, Nymphes et Sylvains, 
and the Roméo waltz were never re-recorded, and in conse- 
quence were rather forgotten, though quite undeservedly. 

Another which has not been re-recorded, and which has 
long been removed from the lists, is Three Green Bonnets, 
the little song by Guy d’Hardelot which I had thought rather 
unnecessarily pathetic, until the distinguished composer 
herself explained to me that the story of the three little girls 
who came to church in their green bonnets, with its tragic 
third verse, was a true one. Mme. d’Hardelot had not heard 
the record since the time when Melba made it in March 1904, 
and had been trying unsuccessfully to trace a copy. 

One of the pleasanter of my functions is to be able to realise 
such wishes, this being duly fulfilled in the very drawing-room 
where Melba herself had sung the ballad to its composer with 
such intensity of feeling as to cause her to exclaim: ‘‘ Oh, 
Nellie, why don’t you sing it like that in public? ”’ 

I felt that the moment was tense: what sort of memories 

-Should I be conjuring up in this musical sanctuary which 
must surely be pleasantly haunted by the ghosts of every artist 
of the Golden Age? One could imagine that each one of the 
hundreds of Mme. Hardelot’s personal souvenirs of great 
musicians was keyed up to join with their old friend in this 
look back into the past.; while I, for one of the little audience, 
certainly looked forward to a good cry. However, the event 
proved quite otherwise, Madame being too much occupied 


in testing Melba’s intonation with the piano, and in com- 
menting upon the rather too jerky rendering, to allow of the 
expected emotion, while the final broken-hearted sob pro- 
voked only something suspiciously like hilarity ! 


Most of us rather older ones will remember the great 
vogue of Guy d’Hardelot’s Because, probably one of the best 
sellers of all time. But although, as Madame has told me, it 
is not by any means her favourite among her own compositions, 
it has been a good friend to her. I was vastly entertained, 
therefore, to hear Robert Parker, the most striking and 
accomplished of English-speaking operatic baritones, besides 
being a prince of raconteurs, relate to Mme. d’Hardelot the 
story of the battles between himself and Melba whether or 
not he should include Because in his share of the programmes. 
Parker, of course, specialised in the heaviest operatic réles, 
and doubted whether he could-do justice to the lighter types 
of music ; and although Melba usually got her own way in 
these as in most other matters, on this question it cost her a 
box of cigars for every time that Parker sang the song! In 
fact, he made a huge hit with it on his long concert tour with 
Melba through Australia,,the United States, Honolulu, and 
Canada, and he still keeps some of the cigar bands in his 
scrap-book as souvenirs. 

Robert Parker told us several other pleasant stories also, 
notably of how, when singing in-Germany, he left the door 
ajar so that the assembled operatic company might enjoy 
the experience of hearing him deal well and truly with a 
tyrannical Intendant. Mr. Parker is a forceful gentleman when 
deeply moved, and when it was over he found that the entire 
company had fled ! 

As this is a Christmas Number, let us have just one more. 
This is one of the many remarkable experiences which Emma 
Nevada will, it is devoutly to be hoped, before long give to the 
world in memoir form. Besides her European successes, 
which rank with those of Patti, Ginster, and Sembrich, 
Mapleson and Arditi have left on record Mme. Nevada’s 
great successes in her own country of California ; but it was in 
Spain where her popularity was greatest ; and it was in 
Seville where the famous gardens were stripped of every 
blossom that they might be heaped upon the stage on her 
benefit night. Such was the love of the Sevillians for her 
that they insisted upon her singing Carmen, an opera which 
the Spaniards disliked, on account of its errors in national 
characteristics and topography. Carmen had never then 
been performed in Seville, and Madame Nevada took much 
time and trouble over its preparation. 

It was given on the last night of the season, and the audience 
received the first act with a respect that was due entirely to 
the presence of their favourite, but without enthusiasm : 
but as the second act progressed, they began to get restive 
and vocal: ‘‘ Where is the rondo? Where is the cadenza? 
We want a song!” This was not their idea of an opera. The 
sombre third act was less like it than ever, and the shouts for 
the expected vocal tour de force stopped the performance. 
Nevada did her best to explain that this was a serious and 
tragical drama, and that a rondo would be inartistic and out 
of place: the audience would have none of it; they wanted a 
rondo; and in perfect good humour they and the principal 
artiste debated the point, until, by way of compromise, the 
latter promised to sing some Spanish songs after the per- 
formance! And this was duly done: the murdered Carmen 
returned to life, and the evening came to an uproariously 
happy ending: and that is the story of Emma Nevada’s 
only appearance in the réle of Carmen. 

After my recent lamentations about the present-day mal- 
treatment of La Bohéme, it is pleasant to be able to hail 
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‘* Lisa Perli,”” much better known as Dora Labbette, the quality 
of whose Mimi at Covent Garden this last autumn caused a 
sensation among musicians and music-lovers. There was 
a purity of voice and a clarity of phrasing which suggested 
the born artist, and which are denied to the merely imitative, 
however clever. So here is another British triumph: but 
let it not be overlooked that Miss Labette sang the réle in its 
native Italian, and did not, like so many aggrieved British 
singers, handicap herself hopelessly at the outset with a 
libretto unsuited to the music, and therefore unsingable. 

But why this juggling with names? Granted that the 
Italianisation of English names may help second-rate singers 
to hoodwink untrained listeners, it is a fallacy to assert, as 
many do, that a first-class singer cannot get a hearing in 
England with an English name. The difficulty is not to invent 
names, but to find the first-class singers. Sims Reeves found 
no difficulty, nor Santley, Minnie Hauk, Eames, Kirkby 
Lunn, Bispham, Edyth Walker, Fanny Moody, Suzanne 
Adams, Maas, MacIntyre, Farrar, or Garden: and there was 
even a Mme. Robinson, who played Leonora in Fidelio for 
Mapleson. All these people sang their operas in the proper 
languages, without which the music loses or may lose most 
of its sparkle and life; and if excellent English singers wish to 
succeed likewise in Italian opera, they must Italianise their 
methods, let alone their names, and so make themselves super- 
excellent ; otherwise they will be better employed in saving 
the last remnants of the ballad and oratorio tradition. 


OLLECTORS will be interested to hear that the classifica- 

tion and grouping of the early Fonotipia records has made 
further progress. The more we know about these records, the 
more important they become, since their historical scope is 
infinitely larger than that of G. & T. and the recording a good 
deal more reliable. The existence of a considerable number of 
single-sided discs of the standard size will come as a surprise 
to most collectors, as will the discovery that certain of them 
date from the year 1903. This, and much other useful informa- 
tion, was derived from an old employee of the Fonotipia 
Company in its pioneer days, and will appreciably advance 
the time when the accurate cataloguing of the early Fonotipias 
may be finally undertaken: but in the meantime it will 
remain safely in the archives of ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner.” 

I have three or four of these early numbers in their coupled 
form, and am able to state that, with suitable present-day 
apparatus, their vocal, musical, and artistic excellence com- 
pares very favourably with anything that could challenge 
them. Particularly is this the case with the 1903 and 1904 
recordings by Sammarco and de Luca, when compared with 
their much later recordings elsewhere, which give but a faint 
idea of a first-class opera singer. But they were unfavourably 
received in this country, the reason being the entire inability 
of the machines of that day to handle them. But I would like 
to say, without wishing to revive unprofitable controversies, 
that if the acoustical method of recording the voice, as used 
by the Fonotipia Company in 1903 and 1904, could be 
employed to-day for high-class vocal recording in combination 
with modern surfaces, the brilliance demanded by the labora- 
tory expert and the faithfulness indispensable to the music- 
lover would both be forthcoming, and so everybody would 
be satisfied. 

Anselmi’s Fonotipia record of the two Pagliacci airs, 
Canio’s Un tal gioco and Beppe’s Serenade, have recently 
come my way, and I find them more satisfactory than most 
of this artist’s records, which generally are somewhat hard in 
tone and rigid in execution. Canio was, of course, one of his 
finest réles, and may be ranked next in excellence to de Lucia’s. 
So his Un tal gioco is, as may be expected, a thoughtful and 
entirely adequate interpretation. There is sufficient evidence 
in the libretto to show that Canio was not a merely slow- 
witted rustic, with no emotions beyond a doting passion and 
a blind jealousy, but was a coldly calculating individual, 
who could feed his own passions until they were strong enough 
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to carry out his scheme of revenge: an actor, therefore, who 
can play the réle from this angle throughout must be awarded 
the palm. Anselmi naturally sings the Serenade con amore, 
and with the additional advantage of not being impeded by 
layers of canvas scenery, behind which Beppe in the opera is 
unseen and only partly heard. 

In one of the Caruso biographies an audience is jeered at 
for failing to applaud on an occasion when Caruso himself, 
who was playing Canio, sang this serenade instead of the 
Beppe, thereby betraying, apparently, that they had failed 
to recognise Caruso when they heard him! Absurd suggestion ! 
I can recall an exactly similar instance when de Lucia 
deputised for the Beppe, whose qualifications as a bon garcon 
were better grounded than his technique as a singer. Nobody 
in the theatre could have been in a moment’s doubt as to who 
was singing, but the moment simply did not seem opportune 
for stopping the performance. 

P. A. B. (Wimbledon) draws upon his own experience in 
elucidating further the matter of the basso Navarrini, who, 
as readers will remember, loomed large at the opera in 1887 and 
1888, but apparently cut an unaccountably small figure in 
1908. P. A. B. points out, and I have confirmed it for myself, 
that there were two basses of that name, and that curiously 
enough both were engaged by Augustus Harris for the great 
Jubilee season of 1887 at Drury Lane. The greater Navarrini 
was Francesco, and the lesser Vittorio: but a careful survey 
of the Press cuttings of that season leaves one in some doubt 
whether even the critics were aware of the existence of two 
singers of the same name. So now we know that it was 
Francesco who made the Fonotipia records in 1904, and that 
there was another who may have sung the wtilité réles in 1908. 
Although I am told that Navarrini’s 1904 records were 
numbered in accordance with a later series, I would myself 
prefer to keep an open mind on the point, especially if it came 
to sale or exchange, and the more recent information above 
alluded to seems to confirm the need for caution. 

Those collectors who hitherto have been unimpressed by 
the records of Leo Stormont beyond their purely antiquarian 
interest may be glad to know that they do possess some 
historical interest also, inasmuch as Stormont was the basso 
in “The Minnie Hauk Opera Company ” of 1891. By the 
time we knew him he had left the lyric stage, and was well 
liked as a hearty singer of the more popular bass songs. 

Other ‘“C.C.” artists whose names may be found in pro- 
grammes of Grand Opera of the period are Hamilton Earle, 
Robert Radford, Perceval Allen, John Harrison, Richard Green, 
Paul Arthur, and Plunket Greene. The last-named in this 
connection may cause some surprise, but he made what 
I believe to be a solitary appearance as the Commendatore 
in Don Giovanni in 1890. 

M. L. Albert Wehling of Chicago, U.S.A., who has assumed 
the leadership of American collectors, and conducts a ** Corner ” 
of his own in the Chicago magazine Hobbies, sends me a photo- 
graph of his stall in the Chicago Hobby Show of last month. 
This exhibit is devoted to relics of the historical record period, 
and includes some nice old discs, early poster portraits, and 
some cylinder machines; all tastefully and sumptuously 
arranged. Mr. Wehling is to be congratulated on his enter- 
prise, and felicitated on his opportunities, which leave us 
English collectors far behind in the matter of publicity. 
While I have been idly wondering whether such an exhibition 
of the immense treasures of discs, catalogues, and personal 
souvenirs available to us might become possible in this country 
in the next twenty years, Mr. Wehling has seized a unique 
opportunity to show something of the possibilities of record- 
collecting to the general public. I believe that if a similar 
opening occurred in London, a supremely interesting show 
could be staged. 

A collector, for whom I can personally vouch, is anxious 
to borrow the following catalogues: H.M.V. International 
and Celebrity, 1920 ; H.M.V. General, 1922-1925. ; I will send 
his address to anybody willing to do him this service. 
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ORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





\ De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tuz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 


The writer's full name and address must be given. A stam 


envelope must be enclosed if an 


ped 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 
does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





Ilo in Maschera Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I would like with some fear of contradiction but not much 
» affirm that the finest of all recordings of the Ballo is 
ibbett’s rendering of “ Eri tu . . .,”” not even dishonourably 
nentioned by the writer of your article (H.M.V. DB1478). 
t would be impertinent to praise the effortless richness, 
eauty of tone and technical mastery displayed and maintained 
hroughout on this disc ; suffice it to say that when the H.M.V. 
ompany decided to issue a Tibbett recording of this master- 
iece Of pathos they should have made the innovation of 
roviding each purchaser with a free pocket-handkerchief. 

The recording and orchestral accompaniment are magnificent. 


Dorset. GEORGE RICHARDS. 


brahms’ Songs 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. F. F. Williams’ letter in the September issue about the 

ording of Brahms’ songs is echoed in my heart. However, 
here is one point he did not mention: there is but one singer 
| present who should be considered to sing these albums, 
idme. Lula Mysz-Gmeiner. 

This may be a bold statement, but perhaps true Brahmsians 
“ill be of the same opinion when they learn that Mdme. Mysz- 
meiner was a personal friend of Brahms, and studied most of 
his songs with the master himself. It has been told again 
pnd again in your paper that as far as possible we ought to 
ecord the masterworks in their most authentic manner. 
ere is a real chance to perpetuate the true style of Brahms’ 
songs by the one remaining link with the composer himself. 

Mdme. Mysz-Gmeiner, who, being born in 1876, is now 59 
ears of age, is still in her prime, and her voice is as lovely 
s it ever was, her art perhaps even riper and more 
experienced than ever. She frequently sings for the Berlin 
adio, and actually did so recently, when I had ample oppor- 
unity to delight in the art of this greatest Lieder-singer of 
our time. 

I don’t know whether her marvellous electrical Polydor 
ecords were ever issued in England. They consist largely 
of Schubert songs, of which she is as great an authority as of 
Brahms. As a child she learnt Schubert’s songs from her 
grandmother, who, in her turn, was a pupil of Schubert’s 
friend Randhartinger. They are great historical documents 
yes, Mr. Hurst, electrical records can be that, just as much 

collectors’ specimens !), and I am rather astonished that 
hus far Mdme. Mysz-Gmeiner has not yet recorded either 
for the Schubert or Wolf societies. As probably the first 
singer who seriously advocated Wolf’s art, and gave special 
Wolf recitals as far back as 1898, she truly has a right to 
perpetuate his art for future generations. 

She is (since 1920) a Professor of the Berlin High School of 
Music, and so passes down her experience and art to younger 
artists. I think, however, she has a right to be recorded in 
4 worthy manner and on a larger scale. She actually sang one 
Brahms record on Polydor, which, alas ! is no longer available. 

So, if H.M.V. should decide to issue an album (or more, 
please !) of Brahms’ songs—and I really don’t see why not, if 
they can issue four of Wolf’s—they know who has the greatest 
right to be its interpreter. 

I take this opportunity to correct a slight mistake of Mr. 
Leonard A. Lewis in his programme of chamber music. The 
Wiegenlied, sung by Mdme. Schumann on H.M.V. E555, 
% a genuine Mozart song. Of course, I know the rumours 
about its apocriveness, but Max Friedlander, the great authority 





on German songs, proved as far back as 1898 that it was 
actually composed by Mozart, having seen and studied the 
actual manuscript. This also brought to light a curious mistake 
in all modern editions. In the second verse all editions state 
**. . . und noch Karossen im Lauf,’’ which used to trouble 
me, as it has just been stated they are so poor that “‘ Kiichen 
und Keller sind leer’?! A well-known singer I spoke to about 
this matter gave as her opinion that the ‘“‘ Karossen ’’ would 
be toys! Now Steinitzer discovered in the manuscript that 
Mozart wrote ‘“‘ Karessen,” which is quite another thing! 
Through a printing-error the caresses changed into coaches ! 
Steinitzer writes that this word “‘ Karessen ’’ gave the song a 
charming rococo sphere, and so do I! 

It is noteworthy that Frieda Hempel, on her old 12-inch 
record, seems to be the only singer who substituted the right 
word for the wrong, which proves what a conscientious artist 
she was and is! All other singers I heard it from, including 
Mdme. Schumann, sang the wrong and nonsensical text. 

Amsterdam, Holland. Leo RIEMENS. 


Cheap Classics 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Re the editorial in your October issue, it may interest you 
to learn that, since the advent of Sir Henry Wood’s Fifth, we 
have sold three sets of the Weingartner version. This is entirely 
due to the fact that the purchasers came in to hear the Decca 
records but we inveigled them into paying the extra 6s. 
Not only that, but they heartily endorsed our opinion that the 
Weingartner was worth the extra money. The point, however, 
remains that had the Decca records not been issued we 
would have been minus the sale of 48s. worth of business. 

We venture to suggest, therefore, that the release of cheap 
‘* Classics *’ is bound to have a stimulating effect on the record 
business, a stimulant which, we think you will agree, is badly 
needed. 


Manchester. N. ANCILL. 


Italian Sopranos 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Could we have some records of Italian sopranos who, for 
some strange and incomprehensible reason, have been very 
undeservedly neglected? People forget that Italy has fine 
singers as well as Germany. Grace Moore, Marta Eggerth, and 
other singers from different countries are allowed to have 
records to themselves, whereas Mafalda Favero, the greatest 
of all the living “‘ Mimis,” is allowed to sing in a duet, and on 
one side of an H.M.V. record only. 

And what about Pia Tassinari, Maria Caniglia, Luia Bruna 
Rasa, Claudia Muzio, Ilde Brunazzi, Clara Jacobo, etc.? Let 
us not confine ourselves to just a few people from whom we 
hear every month. They generally include Lily Pons, Korjus, 
Grace Moore, and a few others. We must be more broad- 
minded ! 


Dorset. Witi1aAmM MicHAEL WHITE. 


Solomon 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Several letters have been sent to THE GRAMOPHONE 
concerning the pianistic ability of Eileen Joyce and Vladimir 
Horowitz, and I have been very surprised to notice that the 
name of Solomon has not been mentioned in conjunction with 
these two artists. True, he has not received the publicity 
which has been given to them, but his technical brilliancy and 
artistic interpretations surely ought to be ranked with theirs, 
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especially as he is roughly of the same age as they, Horowitz 
being 32, Eileen Joyce about 30 and Solomon 31. His records 
are also as remarkable as those of the above-mentioned 
pianists. Take for instance Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor 
Concerto (Col. LX19-2), Chopin’s Fantaisie, Op. 49 (Col. 
LX668-9), Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 53 (Col. LX314), Liszt’s 
Au bord d’une source and Study in F minor (Col. LX57), the 
last one being the study with which Eileen Joyce made 
such a deep impression on Parlo. E11237, and which Alfred 
Cortot recently recorded on H.M.V. DB1535. I greatly admire 
and appreciate the playing of Horowitz and Eileen Joyce, but 
I do not think it is fair for them to receive all the honours, while 
such an excellent pianist as Solomon is practically ignored. 
Birmingham. WILLIAM Brown. 


Mendelssohn 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The article contributed by Mr. Hugh Liversidge to your 
November issue entitled ‘“‘ Mendelssohn—the Outcast? ”’ 
should at least do something towards levelling up opinion 
on the subject. It is, unfortunately, the fashion with many 
to belittle the work of Mendelssohn and, if possible, rob him 
of his place among the greater musicians. That, however, 
does not alter the fact that in his relatively short lifetime he 
contributed much that undeniably bears the stamp of 
originality and beauty and in which genius does more than 
““peep out here and there,’’ which is all that many of his 
critics will concede. <A lot of the trouble is caused by those 
who condemn Mendelssohn’s music seeking to impose their 
own interpretation upon it rather than that intended by the 
composer, it being only too painfully evident that this very 
often happens. On melodic grounds his music, for the most 
part, ranks high, and although much of it appeals to the 
lighter rather than the deeper senses in musical taste, the 
hand of the master is discernible to all but those who, for 
some reason or other, are unwilling or unqualified to recognise 
it. 

The “style ’’ of Mendelssohn’s music may, and indeed 
does, differ largely from that of many other eminent musicians, 
and of course it cannot for a moment be claimed that all 
his work was of an equally high standard or, indeed, com- 
parable analytically with the best-known compositions 
associated with the greatest names. It, however, fulfils a 
well-defined purpose and provides the musical world, as it has 
always done, with ideas and inspirations which some others, 
although ready enough to condemn, have not disdained to 
copy. 

Your contributor specially mentions the ‘‘ Scotch” Sym- 
phony, “‘ Fingal’s Cave,” “ Elijah,’’ and the Violin Concerto, 
every one of which has its own special appeal and justifies 
the admiration of the genuine music-lover. I would add to 
these the Allegretto movement from the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” 
If ever this is recorded by a really high-class orchestra, guided 
by one of the well-known conductors, I shall be ready to 
accord it an honoured position in my library of records 
numbering somewhere between 400 and 500—most of them 
classics. 


London, 8.W.1. Cuas. 8S. LAKE. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


The second recital of the Woodford Green Recorded Music 
Society was held at the Barclay Hall, Woodford Green, on 
Friday, October 25th. The programme opened with the 
overture ‘‘Il matrimono segreto,” by Cimarosa; this was 
followed by Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 4 in G major, 
this magnificent recording being played in its entirety. The 
first half of the programme concluded with the ‘‘ Nightingale 
Song ”’ by Zeller being sung by Elisabeth Schumann. 

A Children’s Overture by Roger Quilter, and recorded by 
Sir Henry Wood and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
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opened the second half of the programme. Then followed 
De Falla’s ‘“‘ Three-Cornered Hat Suite.’ The final items 
were ‘‘ Marche Militaire in E flat” by Schubert and _ played 
by Wilhelm Backhaus, and the “Soldiers changing the 
Guard ” (Carmen) recorded by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski. 

A most enjoyable evening concluded with a brief discussion 
on the evening’s programme. Visitors are heartily welcome 
to these recitals and those interested should write to; 
E. A. Langley King, 24, Dale Gardens, Woodford Green, 
Essex. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


The first fortnightly meeting of this new society was held 
on Monday, October 14th. The President, Mr. W. W. 
Johnson, gave an instrumental programme illustrating solo 
and ensemble work by every instrument in the orchestra, the 
selection being taken from the chapter on “ Instrumental 
Tone ” in his (Mr. Johnson’s) recent book, Intelligent Listening 
to Music. The audience was particularly appreciative. 


On October 28th the Treasurer, Mr. N. F. Pharaoh, 
presented a sacred recital during the first half, followed by a 
miscellaneous selection after refreshments. The items were 
remarkably well chosen, and ranged between excerpts from 
Bach’s B minor Mass and the successful speech recor 
Trains. Mr. Pharaoh was congratulated upon his interesting 
programme at the conclusion. 


This new society is perhaps unique in that every member is 
an active gramophile willing to give at least one programme 
during the season. The subscription is 2s. 6d., and prospective 
members in the Medway towns and district should get in 
touch with the Secretary, Mr. F. E. Young, 15, Kingswood 
Villas, Gillingham, Kent. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


A programme devoted to Handel was essential in this, the 
300th anniversary year of his birth, and was enthusiastically 
presented by Mr. Ross at the meeting of the Society on 
October 9th. The music itself needs no comment: an interest- 
ing comparison was, however, provided in that three of the 
items (viz., “‘ Water-Musick,”’ ‘‘ Origin of Design,” and ‘ The 
Royal Firework-Musick’’) were from the same orchestra. 
All are enchantingly played, but in the ‘‘ Origin of Design” 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra gives a performance which 
is outstanding in its crispness and brilliance. 

The concluding half of the programme, given by Mr. Nelson, 
was entitled ‘‘ How do you like your music? ” and consisted 
of a number of tuneful records representing the lecturer's 
own taste in music. 

The second October meeting was eagerly awaited by the 
Society’s members and friends, since the lecture by Mr. 
Spencer W. Noble on ‘‘ The Gramophone Record and High 





Quality Reproduction ” was to be accompanied by a demon- 
stration of the Hartley-Turner radio-gramophone. The 
reproduction from this machine was undoubtedly much better, 
especially in the bass, than anything previously heard, but 
the quality of the string tone was not quite so pleasing and 
had a slight harshness, due, probably, to the absence of the 
higher frequencies on the records themselves. It therefore 
appears that the reproduction is almost too good, and that, 
unless we can increase the sound range of our records (which 
the lecturer assured us is impossible), a better over-all result 
might be obtained by something just short of perfection. 

Mr. Noble’s lecture was lucid and enlightening, and his 
excellent selection of records very well chosen with a view 
to testing fully the capacity of his instrument. A _ brisk 
discussion followed, and was no doubt stimulated by the 
lecturer’s denunciation of the acoustic machine and the 
fibre needle. Even a blackboard full of cycles per second 
will not cause a “ pro-acoustic ’’ to deviate from his. chosen 
path ! 


